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School Furniture. 


A teacher of New York City, who bas given this subject 
much attention, sends us the following for publication : 

After an examination of chairs, desks and tables for adults 
as wellas for youth of different ages, I come to the fol- 
lowing conclusion. Our schoo! chairs or seats should be, on 
the front edge, not more than one quarter of the height of 
the occupact. It is not enough that bis feet touch the floor 
when drawn in. The seat should be so low that when sit- 
ting well back the heels may touch the floor at a distance in 
front of the seat equal to the height of the seat. This allows 
the point of suppcrt to be changed for the sake of comfort, 
and yet allows no unhealthy pressure. The width of the 
seat should equal its height. The slast should be about 
three-quarters of an inch to the foot. The surface should be 
flat. The hollowing of the seat near the back, and the 
rounding of it intoa convex form about four inches from 
the front is objectionable, as it practically narrows the seat 
and brings the pressure upon the middle of the thigh bone, 
whereas the flat seat distributes the pressure from the 
pelvic bones to the hollow of the knee. The back of the 
seat should be not less than eleven-tenths of the height of 
the seat, ora little more than one-fourth of the height of 
tlie occupant, so as to give full support to the shoulder 
blades. It should slant about two and a half inches to the 
foot. Too great a slant “cranes” the neck and tends to 
produce a stoop. Its surface skould be flat, as this favors 
the throwing back of t!.e shoulders and the straightening of 


the spine. z 
The desk(at the edge next the sitter), should be five 


thirds of the height of the highest edge of the seat. Its 
slant should be arise of about an inch to the foot. Its 
lower edge should stand directly over the front edge of the 


feat. 
A City Grammar School cuntaining 19 classes and nearly 


800 pupils, was recent!y examined for the purpose of deter- 
mining ‘he proper height and gradation of chairs and desks 
required for pupils in the different grades. The tallest and 
the shc rteet pupil in each class were measured, the age of 
the oldest and the youngest taken, and also the average age 
of all the pupils in the class. To ascertain the average 
height of boys from 10 to 14 years inclusive over 100 were 
measured (about 20 of each age). In the table below are 
shown the averages in the following columns; 2nd. Height 
of pupils; 3rd. Difference of heights; 4th. Age; 5th. 
Difference of age; 6th, 7th, 8th, 9th, Required height of 
the desk and chair—it , being the same for each two succes- 


sive grades. 

Jhe number of sizes should not, I think, be less than four 
where there is a difference of 1344 inches in the height of 
the pupils. This gives one inch difference in the chairs for 
four and one-half inches difference in the pupils. 


So much for what ought to be, in my opinion. Let those 


who differ from me take the measuring rod, apply it to 





| rest on. 


their pupils and give us the result. 
about our school-room furniture, 


Now what are the facts 
In examining a new 
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building, for a Grammar School opened this year, I find the 
following: In the Assembly room all the desks (with some 
trifling exceptions not in the main body of the seats) were 
of the same height, 28 inches—and the seats 17 inches ex- 
cept 20 seats which were 16. When it is remembered that 
this is the room usually used for writing by the pupils 
| who have no desks in their class-rooms—the sliortest pupils 
in the school—one can get some idea of the absurdity of 
the thing. An ordinary “six-footer’”’ will find chair and 
desk as high as he wishes them; how abouta “ five-foot- 
ers” 10 year old son. Again, the low seate sre the row across 
the room in the rear, which, if any attention is paid to this 
fact, puts the short boy behind the tall boy, but it still gives 
the short boy the 28 inch desk though he sitson the 16 
inch chair. Queer anatomy that. 

Four class-rooms I found arranged on this plan. The 
desks of a room were all the same height, the seats all the 
same except the rear row which was one inch lower. 

In the primary department of this same school, I found 
the same state of things. In two large class-rooms every 
every seat was 13 inches. In two others eeating 140 pupils, 
every seat was the same height—-11 inches. ‘ 

A visit to an old Grammar school, in another part of the 
city, gave about the same result. This school had been to 
a great extent refurnished with first-class furniture. Two 
class rooms seating 83 pupils were furnished with precisely 
the same size seat and desk. A third class-room showed 
the same uniformity as did also the Assembly-room. Ina 
room with no desks, every seat was 14 inches. 

With this state of things much mischief is done to the pu- 


inches from the floor, and with his legs hanging suspended 
by the midgle of the thigh, and I think he would never be 
guilty of inflicting such discomfort and physical deformity 


on a child. ‘ 
Yet, I can find in a single school 1(0 pupils at least, whose 


feet swing clear of the floor, and have nothing whatever to 
And these pupils are in class-rooms recently fur- 
nished with the most approved furniture. In looking over 
the catalogue of the National School Furniture Co., I find 


' . 
lines. 


from 6 to 8 years of age. This would require the 6 year old 
pupil to be 50 inches high. Measure your 6 vear old, give 
him a 1244 inch chair, then measure yourself and give your- 
selfachair proportionately high. Itlink you will come 
down from ‘your perch after a three month's trial, a wiser 
man, 

The conclusion I reach is :-- 

1st. Our chairs and desks are nearly all {oo high. 

2. There is not sufficient difference in height in each 
claes-room, 

3. The lowest seats, where there is any difference, are in 
the wrong part of the room. 

I would suggest the following remedy. 

1. Ascertain the average and extreme height of pupils in 
every grade inthe Grammar and the Primary schools, for 
both boys and girls. 

2. Furnish the class-rooms for each grade according to 
the probable height of the pupils in that grade, which will, 
I think, require at least 4 inches difference in the height of 
the seats in the same room. 

3. Put the lowest seat in a front corner and runving 
across the room rise by rank, making the rear rank the 
highett; or beginning at the same place and running di- 
rectly back rise by file, making the opposite outside file the 
highest. This last will be convenient in forming marching 
In either case the highest seat will be in 4 rear cor- 
ver diagonally opposite the lowest. 

4, Either abandon the Assembly room for class-room pur- 
poses, or adapt the furniture tothe wants of the classes 
compelled to occupy it. 





ee 

A LITTLE primary pupil only four years old had been in- 
tently watching the process of corn popping on a stormy day 
in the beginning of winter. Happening to turn to the win- 
dow, she observed for the first time the falling snow. Amaze 
ed and delighted she ran to her father and exclaimed, ‘ Oh, 
papa! dolook at the funny rain, ‘ it’s all popped out white 


‘Now, my little boys and girls,’ said a teacher.‘ I want 
you to be very quiet—so quiet that you cau hear a pin drop. 
In a minute all was silent, whena little boy called out, 
* Let her drop !’ 

THERE is a precocious six-year-old boy in Auburn who 
is wonderful on spelling and definition. The other day his 
teacher asked him to spell matrimony. ‘M-a-t-r-i m-o-n-y,’ 
said the youngster, promptly. ‘Now define it,’ said the 
teacher. ‘* Well,’ replied the boy, ‘I don’t exactly know 
what it means, but I know my mother’s got enough of it!’ 
AN Ohio fellow, seeing tor the first time a school girl go- 
ing through gymnastic exercises, inquired, after gazing 
at her for a while, with looksof mingled interest and com- 
miseration, ‘ Has that gal got fita ?’ 

‘ No,’ replied a boy, ‘ them’s gymnastics.’ 
‘ Oh, is they, hey ?’ said verdant ; * how long has she had 
‘em 7 


A YOUNG lady ina class studying physiology made an- 
swer tc a question put, that in seven yearsa human body 
became entirely changed, so that not a particle which was 
in it atthe commencement of the period would remain at 
the close of it. ‘Then, Miss Lyle,’ said the young tutor,‘ in 
seven years you will cease to be Miss Lyle?’ ‘ Why, yes, 
sir, 1 suppose so,’ she said very modestly, leoking at the 


pil. Let any grown person sit, day after, with his feet six | qoor 


TEACHER— What is a miracle ?’ 

Boy— Dunno.’ 

'T.—'If you were to see the sun in the middle of the night 
what would you think of it ?’ 

B.— Should think ’twas the moon.’ 

'T —‘ But ifsomebody were to tell you "twas the suo, what 
would you think ? 

B.— Should think they wasn’t sober.’ 


TAKE Notice.--Marcus Calisch is not an agent of the 
New York Scnoor JOURNAL, and consequently no money 








that the lowest chair they make is 12% inches for pupils 


must be paid to him, E. L. Kettoea & Co., Publishers. 
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The Fire at the Hill School. 


BY JOHN R. DENNIS. 

Tk schoolmaster was seated before the open grate in the 
large room one Friday evening, tired with his week’s work, 
and the boys gathered about bim. : 

“Tell us,” said the boys, about the great fire in the 
schoo! on the hill, and how Prince Afthur was saved.” 

“ But, first, tell me, Peter. whether you have all of your 
lessons learned ; for I rememver the scholars used to come 
to school and say their parents had visitors the previous 
evening, and so they could not prepare their lessons.” 

“Ihave everything except my spelling lesson, and that 
I can learn in the morning, for it is not hard any way,” 

“ Then I will tell youthe story: the Hill School was a 
large brick building that had been built by a rich man who 
was retiring from business. But he lived there for a short 
time only ; for his wife and children died, and then it wes 
sold, and used asa school. It was indeed a huge, rambling 
structure, surrounded and shadowed with tall elms and ma- 
ples. Mr. Scanton, the principal, was a hearty-greeting, 
kiudly-treating kind of a man who had gathered over one 
hundred boys under the roofs of the Hill School, and pretty 
much every one was happy. We bad some strange boys there 
—there was one that always walked alone and swung his 
hands and talked to himself; there was another that re- 
ceived every month a letter from a relative—the only rela- 
tive he had—in Portugal ; how wonderful he seemed to us! 
There was another whom everybody knew, the sonofa 
minister—a lively sweet boy, with long golden hair. His 
name was Arthur, but we all called him Prince Arthur ; for 
we had read Shakespere’s plays and felt how dreadful it 
would be to have our eyes put out with a red hot iron, I 
could goon and tell you something about a score of those 
fine fellows, but you are thinking about the fire. 

How it began no one knows, It was a cold November 
night and dark as pitch. I was sound asleep when I felt 
myself pulled out of bed and heard the boys say in low, 
ominous tones “ The building is on fire” ; I could smell the 
smoke ; 1 knew it was tootrue. The boys wanted a leader 
and with wonderful presence of mind had not yet shouted 
the fearful word Fire! Lighting a lamp, we went into the 
hall to find it full of smoke ; ajdreadful feeling came over 
me when Ithought of the hundred boys. ‘ Yes,’ I said, 
‘ shout fire, ring the bell, knock at every door, wake every 
soul in the house.” Then[ ran to Mr. Stanton’sroom. He 
was soon out and we began to bring water, but it was 9]l 
in vain ; the fire had burst through the roof and the sparks 
were dropping around us around us like snow-flakes. 

Mr. Stanton called out tor the boys to assemble onthe 
lawn in front and then called the roll to seeif all were pre- 
sent, Yes, all were there—no, Prince was pot. Arthur’s mate 
had answered for him, he darting away—saying he would 
return in atuinute. So the roll was called again, and each 
one was ordered to answer only for himself. This time all 
were present except Prince Arthur, and then, after queetion- 
ing, it appeared that just before roll-call Prince Arthur had 
thought of his white rabbit which he kept up in a roomy 
old garret above the school rooms, There was but one stair- 
way in the whole building, and the flames were now raging 
furiously into that as though it were a huge chimney built 
on purpose forthem. Mr. Stanton turned pale, and as my 
eye glanced over the crowd of faces looking at the spot 
where the garret stairs came into the tower I saw a deadly 
paleness on every countenance ; I could scarcely breathe. 
“Ob, Prince Arthur, he myst be rescued !” rose in one cry 
from the group of boys. "In spite of the orders to remain on 
the lawn, they ran around to the rear, and a loud shout told 
us that there was a discovery, Yes, there at a high garret 
window was seen the sweet pallid face of the young Prince 
Arthur. “ How shall we get him down?” “ Bring a Jad- 
der.” There is no ladder.” “ Don't you jump.” ‘* Keep 
up courage.” “ We will save you.” “See, he has the white 
rabbit under his arm.” These were afew of the many 
things said by his excited schonl-mates. Meanwhile Mr. 
Stanton conferred with the teachers, but there was no way 
seen to’get Prince Arthur down from his perilous height ; 
where he leaned over the window-sill, apparently without 
realizing Lis danger. What strange creatures boys are !— 
There he was, partially obscured by clouds of drifting smoke, 
the flames raging and roaring at the end connecting him 
with the main building, and yet, from excitement perhaps 
the boys seemed to see merriment in the situation, like 
young savages. ‘ Keep a stiff upper lip.” “ Don’t let lit- 
tle Benny get singed.” “Any rats up there?’ “ Where's 
the ghost ?” (It had been a legend of the Hill school that 


a ghcst had free range of the garrets). There were vari- 
ous plans devised : already two teachers had gone to the 
nearest neighbors for a ladder ; one boy proposed driving in 
nails and ascending on them, when a cry arose, “ Where's 
the engineer? Where’s the engineer ?” 

This title was givento a boy who was an inventor of kites, 
bridges, and machinery. . He knew al] about the steam en. 


had told usso many stories of the inventions of men in 
emergencies that we felt he was born to a great destiny 
himself, 

The engineer was found silent—the problem stumped 
even his intellect. There was a bare brick wall, no win- 
dows, no projections, no lightning rod,and forty feet above 
us in the window under the gable the golden-haired favor- 
ite of the school with his pet white rabbit under his a:m, 
both contemplating in apparent unconcern the rare scene 
below. Evidently the rabbit felt his good patron would 
take care of him, and Prince Arthur was sure that Mr. Stan 
ton and his brave bo7s would rescue him in some way. 

Suddenly the engineer cried out,*‘ Phil, did you save your 
kite-string ?”’ “ Yes.” 

“ Let me have it” 

Phil was a darling lover of kites, his room was usually 
filled with specimens, and when be threw his bedding and 
trunk out of the window, managed to secure most of his 
kites. His kite-string was in his pocket. 

There was arother boy with red hair, who was celebrat- 
ed as a climber oftrees. The boys called him “ Red Squir- 
rel ;” his real name I have forgotten. Him the engineer 
summoned : 

“ Red Squirrel, put this in your pocket and go up the big 
elm.” And quickly the boy went up. 

“ Now out on the long limb.” 

“ Now tie the string to the branch.” 

In an instant the ball was caught and the engineer ran 
past the end of the building and his plan was developed ; 
for the string reached in its long diagonal course just below 
the window. 

“ Take hold of the strivg, Princey, take hold of the string” 
shouted the boys. 

* Now for a rope,” said Mr. Stanton, and one was brought 
and tied to the string. 

“ Draw her up, Princey,” shouted the boys. 

“ Hold on,” shouted the cool engineer, 

“Hold on !” shouted the excited boys. 

“ Princey can never tie that rope ; there is nothing to tie 
it to,” said the engineer. Here was another stumper for us. 
“ Get me a stick,” said the thoughtful engineer. 

“ Get him a stick,’ said the boys. 

A dozen were brought ; he selected a stout one, longer 
than the width of the window, and tied the rope to its 
centre, 

“ Draw her up, Princey,” said the engineer, but the rest 
did not see how it was to be done, and they were silert.— 
Prince Arthur drew up the rope with the stick. 

“ Now pull it ia and place it crosswise,” and the engineer 
held a stick to show how it was to be done. The boy com- 
prehen<ed the thing, and the rope was firmly held. 

“ Now then, Red Squirrel, up with you and tie the rope 
around his waist.” The red-headed boy was up in & twink- 
ling, hand over hand ; he drew up the lowerend of the rope 
end tied it around Prince Arthur. 

“ Tie it tight,” said Mr. Stanton, and the boys shouted, 

“ Tie it tight, Red Squirrel.” 

Soon Prince Arthur was seen coming down through the 


man professor, who always wore eyeglasses, joined ; when 
be landed he was surrounded by the boye and taken to Mr. 
Stanton. The rope was untied, and in doing so Benny escap- 
ed and ran into the garden. Next the red-headed boy came 
down and was received with high honors, Around the Engi- 
neer and Red Squirrel an admiring group of boys, teachers 
and the surrounding farmers, who began to arrive, might 
have been seen until daylight appeared. It was not until 
| long after the flames had burst out of that garret-window 
| with dreadfal force that the teachers arrived with a ladder. 
4 ‘‘ 1 declare, boys,” said the schoolmaster, “ it makes my 
heart leap when I think of that fire. I never thought mach 
of the engineer before, he was such a quiet, unassuming 
boy ; but he wasa smart fellow. I hear he has been em- 
ployed by the United States government on its great works 
in the harbors, building docks, forts and lighthouses.—Schol- 
ar’s Companion. 


Backwood Sketches. 


WILLIAM L, STONE. 











NO. I.—HOW DOBSON TREED THE BEAR. 


Among the earliest settlers in “ Bear swamp,” near Sara- 
toga Lake, about 1790, was a Vermooter by the name of 
Dobson—a large, resolute, and atheletic man. Returning 
one evening from a fruitless hunt after his rampant cows, 
which, according to custom in new countries, had been 
turned into the woods to procure their own subsistence from 
the rank herbage of the early summer, just before emerg- 
ing from the forest upon the clearing of the worthy Mr. 
Sleeper, he saw a large bear decending from a lofty hem- 








gine, and I believe felt himself able to run a locomotive. He 


increasing,emoke, with Benny in his arms, and the sight | 
was the signal for a rousing hurrah in which even the Ger- | 


lock where he had been in quest, probably,ot honey. A 
bear ascends a tree much more expertly than he decends it 
—being obliged to come down stern foremost. Dobson did 
not very well like to be joined in his evening walk by such 
a companion, and without reflecting what he should do with 
the “ varmint” afterwards, he ran up to the tree on the op- 
posite side from the animal’s body, and just before the bear 
reached the ground, seized him firmly by both of his fore- 
paws. Bearie growled and gnashed his tusks, but he soon 
discovered that his paws was in the grasp of paws equally 
iron-strong with his own. Nor could be use his Linder 
claws to disembowel his antagonist, as the manner of the 
bear is, inasmuch as the trunk of the tree was between 
them. But Dobson s predicament, as he was endowed with 
rather the most reason, was worse yet. He could no more 
assail the bear, than the bear him, nor could he venture to 
loosen his hold, since the presumption was that Bruin could 
not mske him a very gracious return for this unceremoni- 
ously taking him by the hand. The twilight was fast dis- 
persing into darkness, and his position was far less com- 
fortable than it otherwise could have been at the same hour 
surrounded by his wife and children at the supper-table, to 
say nothing of the gloomy prospect for the night. 

Still, as Joe Sleeper’s house was not far distant, he hoped 
to be able to call him to his assistance. But his lungs, 
though none of the weakest, were unequal to the task ; 
and although he hallooed and bawled the live-long night, 
making the woods and the night air ring again he succeeded 
no better than G!endower of old in calling spirits from the 
vasty deep. ; 

It was a wearisome night for Dobson. Such a game of 
hold fast he had never been engaged in before. Bruin, too 
was probably somewhat worried, although he could not 
describe his sensations in English—albeit he took the regu- 
lar John Bull method of making known his dissatisfaction— 
that is to say, he growled incessantly. But there was no 
let go in this case, and Dobson waa therefore under the ne- 
cessity of holding fast until it seemed to his clinched and 
aching fingers as though the bear’s paws and his own had 
grown together. 

As daylight returned and the smoke from Mr. Sleeper’s 
chimney began to curl up gracefully, though rather dimly 
in. the distance, Dobson again repeated his cries for succor, 
and his heart was soon gladdened by the appearance of his 
worthy but inactive neighbor, who had at last been attract- 
ed by the voice of the impatient sufferer, bearing an ax up- 
on his shoulder. Dobson had never been so much rejoiced 
at seeing Mr. Sleeper before, albeit he was a very kind and 
estimable neighbor. 

“ Why don’t you make haste, Mr. Sleeper, and not be 
lounging along at that rate, when you see a fellow Chris- 
tian in such a kittle of fish as this ?” 

“Ivum! Is that you, Mr. Dobson, up a tree there! and 
was it you I heard hollowing so last night? I guess you 
ought to have your lodgings for nothing, if you've stood up 
agin the tree all night.” 

« It’s no jeke, though, I can tell ycu, Mr. Joe Sleeper, and 
if you had had hold of the paws of the black varmint all 
night, it strikes me you'd think you’d paid dear enough for 
it. But if you hearn me calling for help in the night, why 
didn’t you come and see what was the trouble ?’’ 

“Oh! I was jest going tired to bed after laying up log- 
fence all day, and I*thought I’d wait till morning and 
come out bright and “airly.” But if I'd known ‘twas 
you——” 

Known t’was me!” replied Dobson, bitterly, “you know 
‘twas somebody who had flesh and blocd too good for 
these plaguey black varmints, though ; and you know 
there’s been a right smart eprinkle of bears abeut the set- 
tlement all the spring.” 

“ Well, don’t be in a huff, Tommy ; its never too late to 
do good. So hold tight now, and don’t let the tarnal crit- 
ter get loose, while I split his head open,” 

“No, no,” said Dobson. ‘‘ After holding the bear here 


| all night I think I ought to have the satisfaction of killing 


| him. So you just take hold of this paw here, and I will 
take the axe and let a streak of daylight into his ekul} 
about the quickest.” 

The proposition being a fair one, Mr. Sleeper was too 
reasonable a man to object. He was no coward either ; and 
he thereupon stepped up to the tree’ and cautiously taking 
| the bear with both his hands, relieved honest Dobson from 
his predicament. The hands of the latter though sadly 
stiffened by the tenacity with which they had been clinched 
for so many hours, were soon brandishing the axe, and he 
apparently made all preparations for giving the deadly 
blow—and deadly it would have been had he struck, since, 
like the sons of Zeruiah, Dobson needed to strike but 
|oace. But to the surprise of Sleeper he did not strike, and 
to his further consterration, Dobson swung the axe upon 
his shoulder and marched away, whistling as he went, with 
as much apparent indifference as the other had shown when 
coming to his relief. 
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It was now Sleeper’s turn to make the forest vocal with 
‘his cries. In vain he raved, and called and threatened. 
{Dobson walked on and disappeared, leaving, his friend as 
aali‘a prospect for his breakfast, as he hircaélf had had for 
‘his supper. Hour after hour passed away, and Sleeper still 
‘found himeelt at bo-peep with Sir Bruin. ‘In the course of 
‘the afternoon, however, when Dobson supposed that the 
lesson he was teaching had been thoroughly learned by his 
pupil, and when he thought that the latter would willingly 
forget his resentment for the sakeof succor, the sturdy 
Yankee returned, and by a slight blow relieved both bear 
and man from their troubles in the same instant, Sleeper 
thought rather hard of Dobson for sometime afterward, but 
no real breach of friendship ensued ; and, inceed the two 
borderers became subsequently better friends than before.— 
Scholar's Companion. 
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Talks with Uncle Philip, 





No. 1. . 

The next: morning, as soon as breakfast was over, the 
boys made ready for the day’s occupations. Marcus had 
o ded his gun and fired ata mark several times, while 
George and Edward had filled an empty blacking box with 
worms by digging under the eaves of the barn. At this mo- 
ment Hubert called out that a new kind of bird had just 
flown into the lilac bushes. Uncle Philip on hearing this! 
said, “Let me take a look at it; I want to collect speci- 
mens of every kind to be found; I have delayed it too long 
already.” Marcus followed, and ina few moments return- 
ed and drew out the load of coarse shot from the gun, 
and substituted a less quantity of fine ones. In a few mo- 
meats, the report of the gun was heard, and all ran around 

to find that Marcus bad killed a very uncommon bird. 

“ How will you know its name, Uncle Philip?” said Mary. 

“I must turn to my books and study them diligently ; they 
describe every kind in the United States. Lay by your gun, 
Marcus, and let us study the bird forawhile. You know 
that Prof, Agassiz said that we should ‘study things, with 
the thing before us.’ This bird will furnish us a good les- 
80 ” 

The children all assembled on the large porch, and Aunt 
Mary brought out a black-walnut folding table. Uncle 
Philip put a work box in the centre and on it laid the little 
bird. He then brought out a small volume from the book- 
case and opening it said: “ You know a great many animals 
have back-bones, and this is one of them. There are our- 
gelves, the cows, the horses, the dogs, cats, elephants,—in 
fact pretty much all except the insects, have back-bones.” 


“The scholars call them verberates, do they not?” said 
Marcus. 
“Yes, the word for back-bones in Latin is vertebrata, and 


Latin names are used a good deal. I want yuu to tell me 
how we select names. 

“Why,” said Hubert, “ we see what the thing does. 

“Give an example.” said Uncle Philip. 

After a pause, George gave “ woodpecker—because he 
pecks the wood with his bill.” 

“Yes, and besides naming them in that way, wealso name 
things from some common quality they have.. Think of 
the skeletons of all the living things you have seen and see 
if they do not have back-bones, or as Marcus says if they are 
not vertebrates.” 

“Yes,” they said “ Now the books divide all these into 
four classes—there are those that nurse their young, they 
are mammals; there are those that have feathers—the 
birds ; there are those that breathe air and are covered with 
scales, the reptiles; and there are besides, those that 
breathe water, and are covered with scales, the fishes. 
Now for the kind of a bird this is, for he isa stranger to 
ane. Look at his toes, how many has he?” 

“Four,” said little Henry. 

“But do they not all have four,” said Sarah. 

“Bring me the bird that is on my library table, Hubert,” 
and this on being inspected was found to have three.” 

“ Why, this is new to me,” said Sarah. 

They began now to watch Uncle Philip. “ He has four 

toes, but how are they placed?” , 
“Three of them are in front, and one behind,” said Mary. 


“Right, Is the hind toe on « level with the rest." They 
all agreed it was. 
“Is there a soft membrane above the nostrils?” *‘ No.” 


“ Has it a hooked bill?” “No.” 

“Let us look next at the wings. The outer part of the 
wing corresponds to our hand—we call it the hand bone. 
On this, nine or ten long feathers grow, and are called pri- 
maries; on the next part, the fore-arm part, long feathers 
also grow—these are called secondaries. Now are the sec- 
ondaries very short, and six in number, and has it a small 
bill?” 

“ No, Uncle Philip.” 

“Then my book says it belongs to the Passeres—a very 
large family. To find she class, for all families are divided 


into classes, count the primaries.” 


“Nine,” said Henry. 

“* Now, see if the cutting edge of the bill is straight.” 

“Tt is nearly so,” said Marcus —though others differed in 
opinion, and they noticed a notch in it. ‘ 

“Look at the leg—the book calls it tarsus, is there a 
ridge behind?” 

“Yes,” they said. 

‘* Then it is one of the WARBLERS ; the book gives a long 
name—Sylvacelidae. I see the tail feathers ure all of the 
same color, no white spots, and that they shorter than the 
wings and so it must be a “ Kentucky Warbler,’’—the book 
calls it Opornis formosus. I will read :— 

‘ It is of a clear olive green, bright yellow behind, top and 
sides of head black, with a rich yellow stripe above the 
eyes. It is five and three-fourth inches from tip of bill to 
end of longest tail feather,’ ”’ 

Aunt Mary took out a tape line and measured™ite length ; 
and thus all were satisfied that the beautiful bird was a 
Kentucky warbler. ‘ 

“ Now,” said Uncle Philip, “I will skin it, and in a day 
or two stuff it, and thus we shall know more about this kind 
of birds.” 

In a few minutes Marcus had shouldered his gun, and be- 
taken himself to the woods on Long Hill; George and Kd- 
ward sought out the river; the girls put up their ham- 
mock under the pine trees ; Uncle Philip took Henry into 
his carriage and drove over into Mayfield, and thus the 
party was broken up for the day.—Scholar’s Companion. 
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Hugh Miller. 


The name of Hugh Milleris well known. His father 
was the master of a sloop, which was lost in a fearful tem- 
pest. In consequence of this, his mother had to work asa 
seamstress to provide for the family. Hugh used to fre- 
quent the harbor and watch the shipping, sadly missing the 
familiar vessel, the return of which used to be such joy to 
him. He used to climb, day after day, a grassy knoll on the 
coast, close behind his mother’s house , which commanded a 
wide view of the Moray Frith, and look wistfully out, long 
after every une one else ceased to hope, for tLe sloop with 
the two stripes of white, and the two square top sails, com- 
manded by his father. But they never appeared again. 

He learned the letters of the alphabet by studying the 
sign posts; he afterwards attended a woman's school, and 
he roge to the highest form and became a member of the 
Bible class. The story of Joseph aroused his interest, and 
he became a diligent reader ofall the Scripture stories, 
Hugh then began to collect a library in a birch-bark box 
about nine inches square, which was found large enough to 


contain all his books, 
He became a worker in a quarry, and being a thinking 


man, various wonders soon disclosed themselves in the 
rocks; marks of furrows, as of an ebbing tide, fretted im the 
solid stone, fossil shells and fish, and leaves of plants. Al- 
most every day opened new discoveries to hie curious eye, 
and awakened deeper interest. And thus began that course 
of observation and study which made him so famous a geol- 
a says, “ The experience of twenty years, bas not shown 
me that there is any necessary connection between a life of 
toil and a life of wretchedness. My advice to young work- 
ingmen desirous of bettering their circumstances, and add- 
ing to the amount of their enjoyment, is a very simple one. 
De not seek happiness in what is misnamed pleasure ; seek 
it rather in what is termed study. Keep your consciencg 
clear, your curiosity fresh and embrace every opportunity 
of cultivating your minds. Learn to make aright use of 
youreyes ; the commonest things are worth looking at— 
even stones and weeds, and the most familiar animals. 
Read good books, not forgetting the best of all; there is 
more true philosophy in the Bible than in every work of 
every skeptic that ever wrote ; and we should all be misera- 
ble creatures without it.”—Scholar’s Companion. 





The History Class. 


OnE HunpDRED YEARS AGO. 
The thirteen original Colonies, which in 1776 resolved 
themselves into the United States of America, were as fol- 





lows. 

Colonies. Capitals, 
New Hampshire, Exeter. 
Massachueetts, Boston. 


Rhode Island, Providencs and Newport. 


Connecticut, Hartford and New Haven. 
New York, New York. 
New Jersey, Amboy. 
Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. 
Delaware, Newcastle. 
Maryland, Annapolis. 
Virginia, Williamsburg: 
North Carolina, Newbern. 
South Carolina, Charleston. 
Georgia, Savannah. 





In 1776 every Colony had a staple commodity peculiar to it- 


eelf as: Canada, fur; Massachusetts fish ; Connecticut, Jumber: 


New York, wheat; Pennsylvania, wheat; Virginia, tobacco; 
Maryland, tobacco; North Carolina, pitch and tar; South 
Carolina, rice and indigo; Georgia, rice and silk. 


-, The great bell which was rung upon the Declaration of 


Indpendence, was one that had beea brought from England 
in 1752 and having been almost immediately creeked, wag 
recast in 1753. 

In revolutionary times, funerals were very often showy, 
expensive and pompous. A customof the Dutch was 
fora young man after coming of age to lay by a sufficient 
sum of money, to provide him a reapectab'e funeial when he 
should die, 

Special invitations were sent out for funcrals, as for par- 
ties. fhe clergymen, pa)l-bearers, and phyeicans attending 
were provided with scarfs and gloves, and sometimes with 
a mourning ring. A “ respectable ” funeral of this descrip- 
tion, might cost perhaps a thousand dollars, while the fun- 
eral of the wife of Hon. Stephen Van Rensselaer cost twenty 
thousand. 

Succotash was a favorite dish. 

Women’s leather shoes were six shillings a pair. 

Vinegar, one shilling a gallon. 

Onions, four shillings per bushel. 

Eggs, nine pence per dozen. 

Potatoes, two shillings per bushel. 

Butter, ten shillings a pound. 

Salt, twenty seven dollars a bushel. 

COLLEGES 

The nine colleges in 1776 with the date of their foundation 
were as follows : 

Harvard, Cambridge, Maas., 1628. 

Williams and Mary, Williamsburg, Va., 1693. 

Yale, New Haven, Ct., 1700. 

College of New Jersey, Princeton, 1749. 

Columbia, New York, 1754. 

Brown University, Providence, R. I , 1765. 

Darmouth. Hanover, N. H., 1770. 

Rutgers, New Brunswick, N. J., 1771. 

Hampden Sidney, Hampden Sidney, Va., 1775. 

In the same year (1776) the schools were held from five to 
seven o'clock in the moraing.—Scholar's Companion. 
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The Arithmetic Class. 


(Here isa letter that fits right in here —Ep.) 

Mr. Epiror:—In the “ Aritometic Class,” you asked if 
any numbers multiplied together,gave fortheir product 6's 
or 7's. I worked for quite a while over it, and at Jast my 

ains were rewarded. 

987654321 Then I changed the 
27 wultiplier to 72, and 
got this; all l’sex- ——-——~—.-——. 
6913580247 ceptthefirstandlastt 1975308642 

1975308642 figures, which to- 6913580247 

gether are 72 the 

26666666667 71111111112 








987654321 
72 











multiplier. 
Then I multiplied by 63 instead of 836 and 987654321 
got this: 68 




















_ 2962962963 
5925925926 
62222222223 
Then by 54 and got this: 
123456789 ThenlIreversed the mul- 123456789 
5 4 tiplicand, and multiplied 45 
—-- it by 54, and got this: -—— 
617283945 493827156 
493827156 617283945 
5555555505 6666666606 


All of these are very curious and I cannot see why they 
turn out 80. Maria GuNN. 
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Pronunciation. 





Speak your words cistinctly. 

Always sound the 7’at the end of words, 
It has an uncultivated sound, so say res, or les. 

Don't run all your words together, or mumble them. 

Don’t pronounce arithmetic, “aretlmetic,” or “rithmetic” 
but as it is spelled. 

Say asparagus, not “ sparrogruss.”’ 

Auxiliary, has five syllables, with the accent on the 
second. Do not say “aur-ilary,” but “ aux-il-ya-ry. 

Caprice, is accented on the second syllable, and the “7,” 
is sounded like e. 

Camellopard, should be accented on the second syllable, 
The word is not “camel-leopard.” 

Beloved, is always pronounced in two syllables—“ be- 
lov’d”—. The pronounciation in three syllables is allowed 
only in cases of solemn address, as, from tlie pulpit, “ my 
“ belov-ed brethern.” 

Beauchamp, is pronounced Beechum. 

Chaise, is not pronounced “ shay!” 

Chastisement ; accent the first syllable. 

Clothes. Pronounce the th lightly, but give it a sound. 
Do not say “ cloze.” 

Contrary. Accent on the first syllable. 

Courier. Pronounce “ coorier,” the first syllable, rhym- 
ing with roo ; not currier. 


As rest, lest 





Covetous. Observe the pronunciation of the last syllable, 
Do not say “ covetious.” a | 


a a ne ee rr ee ee 


SR TET OR TT TER a a a ee 
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Cowrer. The name of the English poet, is in England 
pronounced “ Cooper.” : 
Cupola. Pronounce.as written: a in thé last syllable as 


in “ma” not “ cupallo,” . 
Demonstrate, may be accented on the first syllable, or 
second, 
Design. 


like z. 
Draw. Do not drag out the letters, not “ drawer.” 


Drought. Pronounced as if spelled “ drout.” 

Education. Give the w its full sound—as it had: a j be- 
fore it. Do not say “ eddication.” 

Fertile. The final syllable rhymes with ill. 

February. Sound every letter. Do not say “ Febuary,’ 
or“ Febbiary.” 

Errand. Say “ errend,” 


Accent the second syllable. Sound the s 


not “arrant,” nor errant.” 
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What the Girls Did at Dinner Time. 


RECESS—CARRY'S8 PLAN—THE DECISION—CHARACTERS— 
LONGFELLOW—QUEEN ELIZABETH—BRIGHAM YOUNG 
—S8CHOOL COMMENCES, 


“ Have you all fizished your lunch?.’ asked Carry Lane, 
of her schoolmates who were near. They all responded yes 
and Carry continued, ‘I have thought of a plan. Instead 
of our standing around doing nothing afver we are through 
eating, let us play some nice games. What do you say, 
girls?’ and Carry anxiously scanned’ the little group that 
had gathered about her. 

‘It think it will be splendid !’ exclaimed ene girl. 

* So do I,’ and‘ I do too,’ answered two others. 

Carry turned to Mollie Browne, who as yet had not spok- 
en. ‘ Don’t you think it a good idea, Mollie ?” 

‘I think we should all enjoy it ; but what shall we play ? 
You know, when we goto each other’s houses we never 
can think of anything to do.’ 

‘ We wust find out a game, and when we are tired of one 
we cantakeauother, I have thought of one we played at 
Mrs. Duncan’s, called‘ Character.’ Let us begin right away, 
but first I will explain. One of us will think of a person, 
of whom we have all heard, read or know about, The rest 
of us will ask questions, to be answered by only yes and no. 
Lizzie, you think of some one.’ 

Lizzie thought for a moment, and then said ‘ Ready.’ 

‘Is ta man?’ asked Maggie. ‘ Yes.’ ‘* Does he live in 
this country ? queried Annie. ‘ Yes.’ ‘Does he hold any 
important position ? asked Carry. ‘ No,’ ‘Is he a writer ? 
‘Yes.’ ‘ Poet? ‘Yes.’ ‘ Does he live in the Easi ?’ ques- 
tioned Maggie. ‘ Yes.’ ‘ Did he have two wives? asked 
Mollie. * Yes.’ ‘I kuow who it is,’ said Annie eagerly.— 
Did he write The Children’s Hour? ‘ Yes.’ ‘ Longfel- 
low |’ exclaimed the four girls. 

‘ How do you like it ? asked Carry. ‘I think it is splen- 
did !’ replied Annie. ‘Shall we try it again? ‘Oh, yes. 
Let Annie choose the ‘ character.’ ‘ I am ready.’ 

‘Isit aman? ‘ No.” ‘Then ‘t must be a woman. 





Is 


she alive? * No. ‘ Did she live in America” ‘No.’ ‘In! 
England? ‘ Yes.’ ‘ Very long ago?’ “ Yes.’ ‘ Two centu- 
ries ago %’ ‘ Yes.’ ‘ More than that ?’* Yes.’ ‘ 300 years ?— 
‘Yes.’ ‘ Did she hold a public position ? * Yes.’ ‘ Was she 


a Queen? ‘ Yes.’ ‘Which one was it ? 
‘No.’ ‘Oh, it is Queen Elizabeth.’ 

‘ That's right,’ said Annie. ‘ Now, Carry, you choose. 
We will have to hurry, it is a quarter of one.’ 

Carry pronounced herself ready, and the questioning 
commenced, 


Queen Anne ?’— 


‘Was it aman?’ ‘ Yes.’ ‘Alive? ‘No.’ ‘Did he die 
lately ?” ‘ Yes.’ ‘ Did he live out west’? ‘ Yes.’ ‘ Was 
it Brigham Young?’ ‘ Yes.’ 


* We won't have time to play again,’ said Mollie,‘ forthe 
bell will ring directly. Ithink this is much pleasanter than 
when we had nothing to do, 





Criticisms--Suggestions., 


A DIALOGUE, BY R, 8. MANSFIELD, 


Henry. (Reading from a paper.) “ The enthusiasm of hu- 
manity is another evidence of the immortality of the human 
soul,” (Enter, William.) 

William. Ha, reading some choice extract, I suppose. 

Henry, Choice extract! Oh, yes; from my celebrated es- 
say on the “Continuity of the Intellectual Elements.” 

William, Humph,I have heard it spoken of, splendid, 
wonderful. 

Henry. You make me happy, for [ value your judgment. 
In fact there is’nt a boy in the school who understands what 
good writing is, so well as youdo, The teachers are par- 
tial ; they don’t think I can write because I am only a boy. 
I will show them. (Enter, Robert.) 

Robert. Hallo, what's up? 

Henry. (coldly) We were discuesing my essay. 


Robert. Oh, yes, that ola composition, Well, what are 
you driving at. Mr. Smith laughed some when you read 


| 


horse-buggy you were in yesterday, at the Park. 
erature, (Enter, James.) 


ina friendly way, you know, Henry’s composition. 
good thing, I suppose ; the ideas are big, but the road they 
take is rather crooked. 


it it printed. Go on, pray. 


_ William. Come, now, you are always thinking of that one 
Talk lit- 
I say Jim, we are criticising, 
It’s a 


Robert. Here comes Jim. 


Henry. I am glad to hear suggestions, as I intend to have 


James. Well, it seems to me to want variety. 

Henry. Variety! Why it canrot be.— 

James. Yes, it does. It is one thing said over and over, 
no changes. ‘“‘ Prayer of Moses on one string,” by Henry 
Morgan. 

Henry, I am sare it does not lack variety. What do you 
say, William. 
William, Well, I think James is too severe. It is a good 
essay, but-it is too long ; that fault could be easily remedied, 
however... 

Henry. Too long! Why I was afraid it was too short, I 
am sure it is.not too long, not a line too many in it. Really, 
I left out the best part of it, to shorten it. P 
James; That’s my idea! Just give us what you left out— 
what you did’nt write is the best, of course. (Henry offend- 


). 

William. Don’t mind him, !Every author will receive 
criticism. 

Henry. (with diznity) Nobody thought Shakespere could 
write uatil he was dead. After Homer had turned to dust, 
ever so many cities claimed the honor of his birth-place, 
Robert. (Interruptingly.) Well, 1 hope everybody will 
like your essay and not criticise :t unpleasantly to you. I 
think it is pretty good. Only I hate the subject. No one can 
write a’brilliant composition on such.an obscure subject as 
as that. Why did not you take something like, tre value 
of Money, Happiness, Value of Virtue, etc. (Enter, Augus- 


other’s fancy, it will never be iron-clad against criticiems— 
or a8 you call them suggestions. (While saying this, Hen- 
ry stands in the center. They all bow to the audience, and’ 
go out.)—Scholar’s Companion. ' 





ACTING PROVERB. 


A STITCH IN TIME, SAVES NINB. 
For Three Litt le Girls. 
BY K,. P, 

Characters: Sarah, alittle girl, with a long dress, cad,- 
spectacles, and hair done up; Ida, her daughter; Lily, a 
friend of Ida. , 

Scene: Sarah, seated in a rocking chair, sewing or knit- 
ting. (Enter, Ida). 


Sarah. Well, daughter, your little friend Lily, has just 





been here, and wants you to go with her on a pic-nic. 


Ida. Ob, can I go? Please say yes. 

Sarah. I thought you might, as your lessons are learned,. 
and you have nothing to do, (Enter, Lily.) 

Ida. Lily, mamma says I may go to the pic-nic. 
is it going to be? What dress will you wear? 

Lily. at isto be inthe woods; and mamma said to tell 
you not to change your dress, for we are going immediate- 
ly. 

Sarah. What is the matter with your overskirt, (or 
apron) Ida? ® 


Where 


Ida. (taking hold of it.) Oh, nothing but a little rip. I'll 
pin it up. 

Sarah. You had better sew it now. It will only take a 
minute. 

Ida. I will not tear it, and, mamma they are going. I 
will sew it nice when I get home. 

Sarah. Very well, daughter. Do as you like. Good by. 

(Lily and Ida.) Good-by. (Go out) 

Sarah. I hope they will have a pleasant time. I don’t 


know but I ought to have had Ida sew her dress before she 





tus. , 
William, All that is well enough, bat shorten it and it 
would suit anybody. What do you say, Augustus? 
Augustus. What! Heary’s Essay? Oh! I like it pretty 
well. The style is not very good. It should have more flow- 
ers and figures, more fancy and more illustrations. As it is, 


| 
| 


went; but never mind, it is so little, it cannot tear any 
more. I must make some cake, as they will not get back 
until afternoon, 20 I will have a long day. (Enter ida, cry- 
ing.) 

Sarah. Why, what’s the matter Ida? 





it is heavy, and rather dull, 

Henry. (Agitated) Well, well an author must be criticised, 
I suppose. 

James. You wanted our suggestions, you know. 

William. But he did not expect you to flay him alive, 


8. 

Robert. Wher a writer selects such a poor subject, he 
must not expect to please every one. His best efforts will 
fall déad (Enter, Vincent.) 

Vincent. Falls dead! Who’s killed? 

James. They are scalping Henry, that is, his essay—they 
are making suggestions,— William says its too long,—Rob- 
bert says the subject is a bad one, I tell him it has no varie- 
ty in it, and Augustus, that the style is cold and barren. I 
cannot think of any more suggestions, Can you, (to Vin- 
cent) give any help? 

Henry. (much agitated.) It is too bad. (Aside.) 

Vincent. I should say it was a pretty fair essay. Only one 
thing occurs to me. 

Henry. (eagerly) What is it? 

Vincent. Why, two or three pages of sounded just like 
something I read in Chamber's Miscellany, some months 
since. I would not say it was copied, you know.— 

Henry. (Walking up and down) Copying! 

_ Vincent. No, It resembled somewhat ; seemed to pursue 
the same line of thought. 

Henry, These are sugge 8! 

William. Just as I said, a long essay spoils everything. 
No one likes it. 

Robert. No matter how long it is, if you do not select a 
good theme—the Key-note is everything in music, you 
know. 

James. Long or short, key-note A fiat or B sharp, there 
must be some turn tothe read. Who likes a dead level 
even if it is macadamized? Add variety to that essay, Hen- 
ry, if you expect it to please. 

Augustus. Thet is about my idea. 
enliven it, something pictorial and entertaining. I would 
suggest it to be all written over and incident and illustra- 
tions added. 

William. Bat that will lengthen it. 

Vincent. The suggest:ons you are making will be of lit- 
tle use if any old rubbish is aliowed in it. Take out every- 
thing that is not purely original. 

William. Yes, anything to shorten it.— 

Henry. (evidently vexed), I have listened to your sug- 
gestions, aod am more surprised then ever that my essay 
was deemed by the principal worthy of reading in public. 
If I can remove all the defects you have discovered, other 
kind friends will see others still] more grave; and hence, 
when Leafficiently shorten it to suit one, or take a new sub- 





it, and Mise Peters looked very significantly at the others. 
Fer my part, I could not see what you were driving at. 


ject to please another, anda different style to tickle an- 





It needs something to | 


Ida. When I went to get into the carriage, my skirt 
caught, and tore a long rip, and they could’nt wait until it. 
was mended. 

Sarah. That is too bad. If you only had mended it at 

first, it would have made no trouble. Now, it will take me 
two or three hours to make it look nice. Let this teach you, 
| to remember the proverb, that 
| “A stitch in time, eaves nine. 
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There is no time so precious as the present. Every per— 
| 8on should so use it that there will be no regret in years to 
|come. Many a man has felt all his life the result of a mis~ 
| spent and wasted youth. 

A man who had the care of a railroad bridge, had opened 
the draw to allow a vessel to pass through. From some un— 
explained cause, he neglecte=. to raise the signal, to notify 

the approaching trains. Just as the vessel had passed 
through, a train came around the curve at full speed to- 
| wards the bridge. The man saw at a glance the fearful 
| disaster that nothing human could prevent. In a moment | 
| the train, with its living freight, plunged into the river. 
The man, frantic with horror, ran from the scene, exclaim- 
jing, “If I only had!” His reason was dethroned, and he 
was taken to the asylum, where, it is said, he walks to and 
fro in the halls, repeating in tones of the deepest distress, 
“If I only had!” 


INDUSTRIOUS SCHOLARS.—In New York City this sum- 
mer a colored boy, by name Charles A. Minnie surpassed all 
others in the examination for West Point cadets. He had 
been a boot- black and finally a bell-boy in botels. 

Kiné friends gave him $100 so he might fit himselt out 
with a suit cf clothes and now the United States is giving 
him the same education it gave General Grant. 

One of the graduates of the High School at Newport, 
Vt., last summer was a colored girl, Miss Josephine A. Si- 
lone, who took the gold medal prize for highest scholarship, 
and gave the valedictory, her average in every study being 
within a fraction of the maximum marx. The case is the 
more remarkable as the girl has supported herself, her 
mother being a cook,and had taken the last two years 
studies in one year. She now intends to enter college. 





An artist in England went down with a picture he had 
painted with g-eat care to London, hoping it would be 
placed on exhibition. His iriends made him promise he 
would write the news, and on the day of the exhibition of 
the Royal Academy was opened his sister received a postal 
card as follows :— 

My dear sister.—You will be glad to hear that lam hung, 
and my friends here in town say that I bave richly deserved 
it. A fortnight after he wrote again as follows :— 


My dear sister.—More good news. lam sold.; but have 
not tetched as much as 1 expected. 
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An Indispensable Hand Book. 
HOW TO TEACH; 


A MANUAL OF METHODS FOR A 
GRADED COURSE OF INSTRUC- 
TION; EMRRACING THE SUBJECTS 
USUALLY PURSUED IN PRIMARY, 
INTERMEDIATE, GRAMMAR AND 
HIGH SCHOOLS; ALSO, SUGGES- 
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THE USE OF TEACHERS. 
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City Superintendent Public Instruction, 
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Thomas F. EZLARRISOWN, 
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mar Schools, New York City; and Pro- 
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of Teaching. in Saturday 
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Ww. A. CALEINS, 
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Schools and Departments, New York 
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Principles of Teaching. in Sat- 
urday Normal School. 

'12mo., full cloth, 276 pp. 
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The above valuable treatise on Education- 
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LECTIC EDUCATIONAL SERIES. The pub. 
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Teachers’ Manuals which will be sent by 
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Object essons, by Lilienthal and Allyn, 20 


Payne’s ch ool Supervision,............ 100 
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120,000 COPIES IN USE: 


Teachers and Schoo! Officers are 
cordially invited to send pecimen 
pages, including samples of the 

aps, Charts, Diagrams, etc. 


D 
JONES BROTHERS & CO., Publishers, 


Cincinnati, Philadelphia, Chicago. 


A LIVE TEACHER 


WRITES: 
“THE SONG HERALD isa Grand Book ; 
have already ordered 212 copies.”’ 
—FoR— 


SINGING CLASSES AND CONVENTIONS 
There certainly has never before appeared a book of 
musical instruciion and beautiful music, so complete 
in all its departmenis as 


“THE SONG HERALD.” 


New Edition Ready. 192 Pages. Price 75 
Cents ; $7.50 a dozen. 


ARE YOU ONE of the goand 9? 


This is the title of ‘w sacred song that is becom- 
ing widely popular. It hag a thrilling effect when well 
sung. Price 35 cents. 


CHURCH’S MUSICAL VISITOR. 


THE INDEPENDENT JOURNAL OF MUSIC. 
The new volume, begiung wi.h October number, 
will excel any of tbe preceding in every particular. 
Send stamp for full particulars fer the new year, and 
‘that vr Visitor “does actually give over $20 for 
!” Address 


JOHN CHURCH & CO., 
CINCINNATI, OHIO, 
And #05 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 














STANDARD TEXT BOOKS. 


NEW EDITIONS 
BROWN’S 
ENCLISH ' 
GRAMMARS. 


Edited by HENRY KIDDLE, A. M. 
Supt. of schools, New York City, 


Brown's First Lines of English Grammar'$0.45 
* Tustitntes aS 


The excellence of BROWN’S GRAMMARS is very 
generally admitted, and notwithstanding the multitude 
of School Grammars which have COME IN COMPE- 
TITION WITH THEM, they have steadily ADVANC- 
ED IN PUBLIC FAVOR, In perspicuous arrange- 
ment, accuracy of definition, fullness of illustration, 
and comprehensiveness of plan. they stand UNRIVAL- 
ED, and are probably MORE EXTENSIVELY USED 
throughout the United States than ANY OTHER works 
on the subject. 


Friends’ Elementary and High Say 
Baltimore, Md. 

Iam still using Brown’s Grammars in the Institu- 
tion, preferring them to others because they are at once 
comprehensive and methodical. Beginning with aa 
explanstion of what grammar is, and the parts into 
which it is divided, it takes up each part in detail, 
places the great principles of the language before the 
eye of the learner, and impresses them upon his mind 
by definitions and rules so perspicuous, so simple, yet 


eo comprehensive, that he cannot fail to understand 


them. 

Definitions are illustrated by examples; rules are 
followed by practical exercises, both in parsing and 
false syntax. Parsing commences with etymology, and 
thus the student not only learns what each part of 
speech is, but its relation to other words in the sen- 
tence, Going on by constant repetitions and easy. grad- 
ations, he becomes thorough!y acquainted with the 
whole subject. 

Prosody is treated in a manner as thorough and me- 
thodical. The examp!es are so well chosen, the exer- 
cises for practice so numerous, that with the aid and 
direction of a competent teacher the student can gain 
so full a knowledge of versification, and the right use 
of figurstive language, as almost to preclude the neces- 
ity for studying that branch of rhetoric, 


Eu1 M. Lams, Principal, 


BROWN’S GRAMMAR 
ENGLISH GRAMMARS 


Over 1000 papes, Royal 8vo.,.......... 

The “GRAMMAR OF ENGLISH pert or ” is 
an invaluable book of reference, and every! scholar 
should have a copy in his library, No teacher can af- 
ford to be without it, 


Very Favorable Terms for Introduction. 


ADDRESS 


WILLIAM WOOD & C0., 


27 GREAT JONES STREET, 
NEW YORK. 


1v'SoN, BLAKEMAN, TAYLOR & 


NEW YORK.” 
Publish 

Sander’s Union Readers. 
New Graded Readers. 
Rebinson’s Mathematies. ? 

“ Shorter Course in Mathematios, 
Webster’s Dictionaries. 
White's Progressive Art Studies. 
Swinton’s Histories. 

“ Geographies. 
Swinton’s Werd Beok Series. 
Dana’s Geology. 

Spencerian Penmanship. 
Gray’s Botanies, &e., 


SEND FOR CATALOGUES. 


GPeciat ANNOUNCEMENT! 
JUST PUBLISHED, 


WORCESTER’S 
New Primary Spelling Book, 


Ninety-six Pages, 
Beautifully illustrated. 


Liberal terms for introduction and exchange. Ad- 
dress the publishers, 


WM. WARE & CO., 
Successors to Brewer & Tileston, 
47 Franklin St., Boston. 


POT Eee IRS Brae O” 


Payson, Dunten & Scribner’s Copy Books. 
Payson, Danton & Scribner's ew Maneal of 





&e. 








— 





led Blanks. 
No.1. W No. 2, Words and Definitions. No, 
Sentences. 


Words, Definitions, He 
* pe and best. race 10 ota, intow- 
ion ot eS eae rem 
‘Catalogue. with rates of uction, 
Solicited, 
ALNSW & 
POR EEE Ag John BL. X.Y. 





1877. NEW BOOKS. 


New Features! 


1877. 


Better Methods! 


!. Appleton’s Readers. 28y wm. T. Hazzs, Supt. of 
Schools, St. Louis, Mo.; A. J. Rickorr, Supt. of Schools, Cleveland, Ohio ; 


and Mark Baitey, Prof. of Elocution, Yale College. 


( Ready Oct. 1st.) 


2.New American History. ForSchools. By G. P. Quack- 


ENBOS, LL.D. 


SLIDING COPIES, 


Incomparably superior. 


3. The Model Copy-Books. In six numbers. 


A great improvement. 


WITH 
(Ready Oct. 1s!.) 


4. Synopsis of Ceneral History. From». c. 800to a. 


p. 1876. Outlined in Diagrams and Tables. 


M.D. (Ready Oct. 1st.) 


By SAMUEL Wu.Larp, A. M. 


5. Krusi’s Industrial Drawing Courses. 


1. Textile Designs. 
3. Mechanical Drawing. 


Descriptive circulars, specimen pages, and price lists, forwarded upon application! 


2. Outline and Relief Designs. 


Teachers will oblige 


by sending us their post offiice addresses, for future announcements. 


Address D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, 549 & 551 broadway, N.Y. 





w. SHOEMAKER & Co., 


» 
~~ Elecutionists’ Annual, 
192 pages, comprising the latest popular read- 
ings, recitations, dialogues and tableaux, 35 cts., cloth 

Best Things from Best Authors. 

Comprising Nos. 1, 2 and 3 of the Elocutionists An- 
nual (nearly 600 pages) elegantly bound, cloth, $1.50. 
Green and gold, $2. 

Oratory. 

An oration by Rev. Henry Ward Beecher, delivered 
— the National School of Elocution and Oratory ; 

aper’bindiag 15 cts., limp cloth 25cts. The above 

ee sent post paid on receipt of price. 
J. W. SHOEMAKER & CO., Pu! ere, 

1 ,418 Chestnut st., Phila., Pa, 





» REMSEN and YAFFEL- 


CvindeR; Raman 


Prof. LABBERTON 'S HISTO nsoaie SERIES 


Outlines of History.—Outlines of History; —_ 
Original Tables, Chronological, Genealogical a 
Literary. 1 vol., 238 8, Oblong 4to, cloth, h, $2. 00. 

Historical uestions, ically Arranged and Di. 


The cungeaten bets to,Outlines of ese 1 vol, 
oblong quarto, cloth $1.75. 

—— Atlas, 

ing a chronological series of 100 Colored 
weer se illustrating successive periods, from the Dawn 
of History to the’ Present Day. 1 vol, oblong quar- 
to, cloth $3,50. 

Historical Chart, or, History ht by the Eye. 
Showing at a glance the Rise, Development and Fall 
vf all the important Nations, from the earliest times 
until the present day. Ohart is published in 
four distinct forms, 

S2~ For termsand ¢gther information, address the 
“* publishers. 


N TIBBALS & SONS, 
. 
37 PARK ROW, NEW YORK, 

Have on hand the largest assortment of Theological, 
College and School books kept in New York, 

A large assortment from auction for Sehool, Family 
and general Libraries. Also Sunday school books from 
all publishers—all on the most faverable terms, 

Books sold only by subscription. v 

Yend for catalogues and particulars. ° 


Coutins & BROTHER, 

PUBLISHERS, 414 Broadway, N. Y. 

Olmsted’s School Astronomy (Snell). <A Com- 
pendium of Astronomy, forechools, By Prof, O!m- 
ao A uew edition, revised by Prof. Snell. 12mo, 








$1 00 

Olmsted’s College Astronomy (Snell). An In- 
troduction to Astronomy, for college students. By 
Prof. Oim-ted, Yale © e. Third stereotype edi- 
tion. Revised by Prof. Snell, Amherrt College, 9vo, 
$2 00 


ETON, W. 
IDDLETO 0 Ws dard St.. New York. 


Trench on Study of Words.—Revised Ed. »—12 mo. 
$1.25. 





White’s Student's Mythology.—i2mo. Cloth. 
$1.2°. 
Connington’s Z2neid of Virgil.—12mo ®. 25. 


The Vanpeidesd * Student’s Hallam.” 12mo. 
$1.75 vol 


May’s © onstitation of England. 12mo_ $1.75 vol. 





REVOLUTION IN WRITING BOOKS! 


H. W. ELESWORTH, author of the celebrated 
Elisworth System Penmanship and Book- 
keeping, ba; the pleasure of announcing an 


Entirely New and Improved Series 
WRITINC BOOKS (Reversible Form) 
traded 


n Five bers, g ding to the 
New Course of Study prescribed in the 
New York City Schools, 
aad embodying the results of his experience as 
Teacher and Author of rammed 








THE!AMERBICAN NEW CO., GENERAL TRADE 
AGENTS. 


New Music books for Schools!’ 


Now give new life to your ‘pour Musical BE Exercises by intro- 
ducing one of these superior books. 


The Grammar School Choir, (00 cts.,, 


$6 doz..; by W. 8. TrupeN, pro ides admirably for 
the needs of the Upper Classes in Grammar Schools, 
Just out, Carefully prepared by a practical and 
successful teacher, Musicin 1, 2,3 & 4 parts, and 
the best quality. 


The School Song Book, (00 cts., $6 doz.) 


has an unusually extended Instructive Course, in- 
terspersed with Exercises and Songs, beautiful Mu- 
sic, and is prepared for Girl’s Normal School, 
by C, Everest, Teacher in the Philadelphia Normal 
School for Girls, 


The High School Choir, a; per doz. 


$9), has elready a great reputation as an almost per- 
fect High School Song Book, and is extensively used 
—bvut should be universally used. Music in 2, 3 and 
4parts, By L. O. Emerson & W, 8, TILDEN, 


The Whippoorwill, (50 cts., $5 doz.) Fine 
general collection of cheerful, wide-awake Songs for 
Common Schools, By W.0O. Perxins, author of 
The Golden Robin 

Specimen Coptes of any book mailed, post free 

for retail price, 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 
(. H, Ditson & Co., J. E. Ditson & Ce., 


84! Broapway, Successors to Lee & WALKER, 
New York. Phila. 


The New Sunday School Music Book. 


HEAVENWARD, 


By James R. Murray, P. P. Bliss and other favorite 
writers, is the ONLY new Song book containig the Best 
hymns and music by the late P. P. BLUsSs, and is 
pronounced the best collection of Songs for the Sun- 
day School yet published. Send 25 cts for a sample 
copy a my covers). Price ia boards 35 cts. $30.00 
per bundre: 


SCHOOL CHIMES MERRY VOIGES 


New School Song Book b, | By N. Cox Stewanrt. For 
Jas. R. Murray. For Public | Schools, Seminaries, etc, 
or Private Schools, Juvenile ; Songs, Duets, Choruses 
Classes, etc, Used in many | and complete Elementary 
ot the largest schools in the | Instructions. A perfect 
Country. 224 pages. Price, | School Song Book, Price, 

50 cts. $5. per dozen. | 50 cts. $5. per dozen, 


Chapel Anthems 22.2" i. Pictem 


or Choirs, etc. price $1.25. Discount on quan- 














ttties, 
3 By J R. Munnar. A 
The Imperia aww Consuntion ont Sing 
ing School Book. Price, 75 cts, $7.50 per doz. 


Songs of P. P. Bliss, x rps" 


P.P. 8 
Songs. and sacred 


30 cts. boards; 50 cents 
cloth ; 75 cts, full gilt. 
Any of the above mailed on seceipt of retail price, 
tS? Catalogues of Music and Music Books sent Paeg, 


$. BRAINARD’S SONS Publishers, Cleveland, 0. 


FACTS AND FIGURES FOR 
Mathematicians, 


By Lawrence Siater Benson, 

Autbor of “ BENSON'S GEOMETRY. 

A 16mo pamphlet, 30 cents, post-paid. 
Author. 


25 





Address the 


149 Grand Street, New York City, 


FASHIONABLE 20 eertee Cha nee, no two 


Woe, cals.  —4+ 100. 
pots REED & 03. Naswau, wet 
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WiiuraM H. FARRELL, BustNEss AGENT. 
WiLuiaM F. Ke.ioce, SUBSCRIPTION AGENT. 


‘TERMS TO SUBSCRIBERS. 
—_—_— 0: ——— 

Sabscription Price $2.00 per anpum in advance, Money should be 
sent by draft or postal money order. Currency sent by mail ista ihe 
risk of the sender. 

Money Remittances.—Never send us currency in a letter. Al- 
ways get a postal money order, check or draft on New York; or else send 
the money in a registered letter. Remember that cyrrency sent by mail 
18 at your risk and not ours. 

The SCHOOL JOURNAL can be obtained of any news-dealer in the 
United States, The American News Company of New York, general agts. 





We want an agent in every town and village in the U. S. to whom we 
will pay a liberal commission. 

The columns of the JournNat are open for the discussion of subjects 
pertaining to education, Let those who have practical skill communicate 
it to others, 





Should this paper by any means come into the hands of one nota snb- 
acriber, we ask you (1) to consider it a special invitation io subscribe ; (2) 
to hand it to a teacher or other person who ie interersed in education, and 
urge him to tal take it also, 


NEW YORK, OCTOBER 13, 1877. 


From the Supt. of the New Brunswick Schools, 

New Brunswick, N. J., Oct. 5, 1877. 
FRIEND KEtLocc : 1 am pleased with the first No. 
of the ScHoLaR’s ComPaNION. I have read it through 
and find nothing to condemn, but much,.very much 
to commend. I wish it were possible to place a copy 
of it in the hands of every’boy and girl in all grammar 
and high schools. If a copy could be so placed it would 
create an interest among parents in the school-work 
of their children, which would greatly benefit parents, 
pupils and teachers, No parent need be alarmed at 
the company his child keeps, so long as that company 
is the Schotar’s CoMPANION, Please put my name 

down as one who wishes it the coming year. 
Yours mest truly, 
. Henry B, Pierce. 











The Three R’s. 


No quotation is more common than the above title. 
Its author should be known, and his name appended, 
so that when‘ used due credit could be given thus :— 
‘The three R’s—reading, ’riting and ’rithmetic— 
Joun Jones. But really what are the three important 
studies for scholars? To this we reply, Language, 
Physics and Mathematics. His mother teaches him 
all these at first. Heat and cold, wet and dry, rough 
and smooth, white and black, light and heavy, night 
and day, and thousands of other facts known by stand. 
ing in contrast, are learned from her. She has a class | #*5 
in the elements of Chemistry and Natuial Philosophy 
whether she knows it or not. She too teaches him 
Language, how to speak it at all events. She, too, 
teaches him to count, to know something of quantity. 
* One little pig went to market’ is a lesson in quan- 
tity. As the child grows older his lessons are still les- 
sons in Language, Physics and Mathematics. 

LanGcuace. — Lessons in Language will include 
Reading, Writing, Drawing, Spelling, Grammar, An- 
cient and Modern Languages. 

Puysics.—Lessons in Physics will include Botany, 
Mineralegy, Physiology, Geography, Natural Philoso- 
phy and Chemistry. 


MATHEMATICS.—Lessons in Mathematics will in- 
clude Arithmetic, Algebra and Geometry. 

There is still another kind of knowledge that can- 
not be included under the above heads—namely, that 
pertaining to the race—to man himself; this is gene- 
rally named History. and includes Soci ology 


Educational Semnduetbantions 


To be ‘demoralized’ means a great deal in the 

language of the day. . It seems to be a malady. Every 
walk of life is infected. Demoraiization even extends 
into the school-room. Men and wemen now, in many 
cases, teach and stand as examples of good and true 
people before their scholars solely as a matter af bus- 
iness—it is done to get a‘ living. The old, sturdy; 
unflinching, holding up of virtue before the young 
minds as being in itself its own reward, is giving way ; 
in its place the pupils are stimulated by showing that 
education ‘ pays,’ that if a man learns Latin and Greek 
he will get a professorship anda salary! This ten- 
dency to hunt after material rewards for all mental and 
moral improvement distinguishes the age—it is the 
age of money. No teacher who teaches in this atmo- 
sphere but will be infected by it unless” he carefully 
guard against it. 
Whoever will teach must uneertake it at the risk 
that it will not pay pecuniarly. All the complaints 
that are made will not change the facts, It is an oc- 
cupation that cannot receive a fvll recompense. ‘ The 
laborer is worthy of his hire,’ yes, but he will never be 
paid in full here. The demcralization consists in the 
determination to look upon the money as a full re- 
compense and to do no more than is paid for. Both of 
these ate wrong. That. teacher who will be paid in 
money for his work, who insists that money is what 
he is after will never attain high rank or know genu- 
ine success. The finer influences escape him. He 
makes his work a trade and not anart. He leaves 
morals alone, and grinds forever on declensions and 
conjugations, knowledge and drill ; his pupils acquire 
only knowledge. The human beings he deals with 
are infinitely more than these. There are so many of 
this class of people at work that we begin to hear the 
expression used, ‘American education’ in distinction 
with ‘German education.’ Our’s produces a large 
number of sharp, ill-bred, impertinent, officious, too- 
familiar boys and girls. It is already well known that 
our merchants prefer a young German if he can speak 
English well, to a young American, because he is 
more assiduous, obedient, industrious and teachable. 
‘This may not wholly be the fault of the schools and 
the teachers, but much of it must be laid at their 
doors, we grieve tosay. - Let the schools get back on 
the old foundations. Let the teachers examine them- 
selves and see what their motives are in entering the 
sacred precincts of the school-room. Let them con- 
stantly impress upon their pupils the meaning of the 
word ‘duty’—duty to become intelligent. pay or no 
pay, and thus check this tide that is rising in the 
growing generation. ‘Sharp, yes that is what you 
Americans are after,’ said a foreign gentleman last 
summer. ‘Ifa man is ‘sharp, no matter if he is a 
thief or burglar, you pardon all his crimes.’ This is 
only too true ; it is a pity it is so true. 

Let the teachers cease to admire the ‘ sharp’ schol- 

; let them bring forward, as of old, the good and 
goon and put them on pedestals in their school-rooms. 
In their illustrations, let them select instances where 
boys have become educated, and not become rich as 
a consequence. Take down the god Mammon, and 
put up moral Worth. 


How to Have Order in the School Room, 


Be orderly yourself ; this is the first prime requisite. 
Any other means to secure order is unsatisfactory and 
unphilosophical. The teacher teaches more by ex- 
ample in all the details of school work than by virtue 
of authority. In every school, the large majority of 
the pupils will soon imitate the teacher in his tone, 
language, and daily walk, in the school-room. If the 
teacher is noisy in his manner he will have noisy pu- 
pils, and as a result a noisy school. If he walks heavy 
bringing his foot down flatfooted at every step,. he 








must expect his pupils to do tae same, for like begets 





like. If he whistles in the school-room during noon 
or recess, he must expect his pupils to do likewise, 
and he should not be surprised if his pupils try to out- 
do him in this particular, for it is but natural for 
them to attempt to excel—on the other hand, if the 
teacher’s manner and walk in the school-100m is quiet, 
his voice at a medium pitch, - perfectly self-possessed, 
soon the pupils will be similar, The teacher’s man- 
ner of doing everything will be truthfully copied and 
imitated by the band of pupils, who instinctively. fol- 
low him involuntarily from day to day. 

Teachers, are any of you dissatisfied with your ‘ or- 
der?’ Ifso, I advise you to examine yourselves, find 
your defects, and set about a reformation, radical and 
thorough. 

Never become perplexed in the midst of your du- 
ties, and much more, never manifest it if you would 


become strong in your work. 
G. W. SNYDER. 





‘—_eo?r--- 


To Teachers. 


You will please send in -the names of all who are prize 
scholars, win medals and honors, become champions in 
spelling matches, etc., inorder that they may have honor- 
able mention in the COMPANION. It will prove a great in— 
centive to them to find their names here. 

If this paper comes to a teacher, who is not a sub- 
scriber, please give it to yourbest scholar. Mention the 
paper to the scholars ; it is intended to foster an interest 
in education, and thus. deserces the friendly interest of 
every teacher. 





ae 
For Declamation. 
Better Late than Never. 


LIFE is a race, where some succeed, 
While others are beginning ; 

’Tis luck at times, at others speed, 
That gives an early winning, 

But if you chance to fall behind, 
Ne’er slacken your endeavor, 

But keep this wholesome truth in mind— 
Tis better late than never. 


If you can keep alead, ’tis well, 
But never trip your neighbor ; 
*Tis noble when you can excel 
By honest, patient iabor ; 
But if you are outstripped at last, 
Press on as bold as ever ; 
Remember, though you are surpassed, 
"Tis better late than never. 
N er labor for an idle boast 
Of victory o’er another ; 
But while you strive your uttermost, 
Deal fairly with a brother. 
Whate’er your station, do your best, 
And hold your purpose ever, 
And if you fail to beat the rest, 
’T:8 better late than never 
Choose well the path in which you run— 
Succeed by noble daring ; 
Then, though the last, when once ’tis won, 
Your crown is worth the wearing ; 
Then never fret, if left behind, 
Nor slacken your endeavor ; 
But ever keep this trnth in mind, 
Tis better late than never. 
—Scholar’s Companion, 
—=_ee> 
Your Morats.—People forget that character grows, that 
it is not something to put on ready-made, with womanhood 
or manhood ; but day by day, here a little and there a lit- 
tle, grows with the growth and strengthens with the 
strength, until good or bad, it beeomes a coat-of-mail. Look 
at a man of business, proupt, reliable, conscientious, yet 
clear-headed-and energetic. When do you suppose he de- 
veloped all these qualities? Let us see the way in which a 
boy of ten years gets up in the morning, works, plays, 
studies, and we will tell you just what kind ofa man he 
will make. The boy who is late at meals and late at school 
stands a poor chance of being a prompt man. The boy 
who neglects his daties, be they ever so small, and then ex- 
cuses himself oy saying,“ I forgot! I didn’t think !” will 
never bea reliable man. And the boy who finds pleasure 
in the snffering of others will never ‘ea noble, generous, 
kindly mannered gentleman. 
London has a population ef, 3,489,498 ; Paris, 1,851,792 ; 


New York, 1,535 622 (this inclades Brooklyn, as it ought ) 
Vienna, 1,091,999 ; Berlin, 1,044,080 ; Canton, 1,000,000. 
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Writing Compositions. 





Scholars think it one of the most disagreeable of tasks 
to write a composition. They can’t find a subject, and when 
they have, do not know what to say about it. 

William H. Seward, in his school-days, had just such a 
trouble. His teacher had appointed a day for “ original 
compositions.” 

Will had no idea what was meant, nor how it was to be 
done ; so he consulted an older pupil. 

“ Nothing is easier,” said his friend. “ You must first 
choose a subject, and then all you Lave to do is to write 
about it.” 

“ But what is a subject ?” asked Seward. 

“it is anything you want to write about,” was the reply. 

“ But,” continued the future governor, “I don’t know of 
anything that I want to write about. I wish I could see a 
composition.” 

“ Well,” eaid his friend, “it you won’t tell, I will show 
you an old one of mine that I wrote when at another 
school.’’ ' . 

Seward pledged himself to secrecy, and was shown a 
composition on “drunkenness.” “ Drunkenness is the 
worst of all vices ;’ this was the first eentence, and then 
followed the argument. 

Seward determined that he would not choose for his sub- 
ject anything that was bad or wicked, So he said, “I will 
choose a different subject, and will show the composition to 
you when it is written.” 

With great labor having written his composition, he sub 
mitted it to his friend. It began, On Virtue.” “ Virtue is 
the best of all vices.” 

In writing compositions, you should know something 
about what yon are going to write. 

I heard of a boy, who wrote one in this way. The sub- 
ject was “ The Horse.” 

“ The horse is a very useful animal. There are many 
kinds of herses, such as the black horse, the white horse, 
the brown horse and other colors. “ Also horse-raddish, 
horse-chestnut, night-mare, horse-car, horse-back, horse- 
hair, horse-whip, and many others, too numerous to men- 
tion. 

“ I can’t think of anything more to say. I think compo- 
sitions are very kad things. I hope I get the prize.” 

Then another boy described it as “ananimal with four 
legs, one at each corner and a tail at the end.” 

In the first place a title is required ; and as you think it 
is so very difficult to find them I will give you a few: 

Water, Snow, Shells, Kindness, An Adventure, Horse- 
Cars, Faults, Pictures, Coral, The Stars, A Sleigh Ride, 
Washington, Flowers, Holidays, A Picnic, Fruit, Know- 
ledge, A Walk, Books, Vacation Time, Christmas, Names, 
Great Cities, Great Poets, The Fashion, The Seasons, Trees, 
Croquet, Games,and Thanksgiving. 

Take your slate and pencil to some quiet place, put down 
your heading, and write all you know about it. 

Then go over it carefully, making whatever changes are 
necessary. 

If you can it is best to let it lie a day, before copying it. 

When ready to copy it on a sheet of note paper, read it 
through once more, as you will see more clearly any mis- 
takes that still exist. 

Use common white note-paper, not fancy letter-paper or 
fools-cap. Put the title on the first line and then begin in 
the third line, one inch to the right of the margin-line, 
place the date in the left hand corner, at the end. 

Fold it lengthwise, and on the outside at the top put “com- 
position,” and underneath your name. 

Be sure to make it as interesting fas you can.—Scholar’s 
Companion. 





Compositions. 


EDUCATION. 


I think education is much more valuable than money, 
and I guess nearly every one is of the same opinion. For 
what could we do without it. There would be no schools or 
scholars, no ministers, or lawyers. Money it has been said, 
is the root of all evil; and 1 think that is very true. For 
what has not been done by avaricious persons to obtain it ! 
Perhaps, you will say that) everything can be bought and 
enjoyed if if we only possessed wealth. But, no! The most 
important things in the world never have, and never will be 
purchased with money. To be sure, money is very useful 
to buy books, but then a few useful ones, are hetter than a 
whole houseful of novels, and other books of fiction. 

There are some verses in Proverbs which say, ‘* For riches 
are not forever, and a good name, is rather to be chosen than 

reat riches.” So you see that the Bible also gives evidence 
that understanding, and knowledge are of more importance 
than wealth. 


. Mary A. K&LLY. 
Jersey City, N. J. 
- HOW I SPENT “ THE FOURTH.” 
It wasa pleasant surprise to me when Mr. S——, came 
and said, “Eddie, wy dear boy, George would like very 
much to have you come over to ihe country this afternvon so 


as to spend “the Fourth with him” ‘Iam ever so much 
obliged for the kind invitation,” I said, “ I will be sure to 
come.” “Oh, no, said Mr. S——. I will take you along with 
me.” “All right, sir, Il be ready,” I said. Well, at last, 
afternoon came, and in half an hour's time, after a rapid 
drive 1 stood before the S—— mansion. Muck was very 
giad to see me. After supper we sat down and talked about 
our prospects for the morrow, at eight o'clock we had to 
separate and go to bed: Scarcely had the duy dawned than 
Muck and I were up. “ Ed” he said to me, “ papa said he 
he would take us out bathing this morning, bave you 
brought your bathing pants along?” “ Yes.” said I. “ All 
rght then,I tell papa we’re teady.” Then we all three 
marched out and Muck and I went into the water which 
was bitter cold, while Mr. 8——. stood watching us. “ Muck 
I will try to swim,” I said, so I gave a plunge, but found I 
was swimming with my head in the water and feet sticking 
out. After some faint struggles I regained my feet, and con- 
tented myself by hopping about in shallow water and splash- 
ing like a fury. and making Muck believe I was swimming. 
After breakfust-we made a rush for the fire crackers and 
torpedoes, Muck and I played storming forts and siooting 
cannon with fire crackers. In the afternoon, Muck and I 
played going down hill in a goat carriage. Then we went 
rowing, and last of all when night came we built a volcano 
of wood and sand very wide, and then we put in a bunch of 
firecrackers, and when these shot off it looked as if there 
really was a volcano having an eruption then after we had 
fired off sky rockets, Roman candles «nd other things we 
went to bed and this is how I spent “the Fourth.” 
Epwarp G. EaeGr. 
Grammar School No. 35. 


I THINK the readers of the COMPANION will be interested 
in the story of a boy who wanted to become educated. His 
name was Jules Mine, and when I knew him was abont 15 
years old. He was very anxious of becoming an educated 
man, though. his parents were very poor and could not af- 
ford to keep him at school, He was obliged to work and 
help to support the family, so Le looked for a place. His 
first effort was vain ; histather told him totry again. The 
next morning Jules made his second effort and came across 
atancy store in the Bowery which had just moved in. On 
his inquiry whether they wanted help, the storekeeper smi- 
lingly replied that he was too small. Jules answered, ‘ I can 
do as much work as any one’ The storekeeper thinking that 
Jules was very bright invited him to sitdown a minute, and 
went into a little adjoining room to ask his wife her op- 
inion. Looking through a little window she said,‘ You 
cannot make use of that boy, he is too small.’ Jules hear- 
ing this remark, stood on his toes, making him two inches 
higher, and succeeded in getting the situation. He soon 
left it, however, and went to get to get into a law office, 
where he could findtime to study. To get employment he 
walked down Broadway and went up into a building 
corner of Chambers street, and there succeeded.— 
Jules had now a good opportunity of improving himself. 
Being liked by his employers, he thought it a good chance 
to ask them to aid him, and to tell them his circumstances’ 
They were greatly interested and told him they would bear 
him in mind. The week following Mr. Johnson told him 
he had procured for him a free scholarship, for one of the 
academies in the city of Boston, including his board. Jules 
went home and informed his parents of the victory he had 
obtained by his earnestness and good behavior. 

His parents, of course, greatly rejoiced at his good fortune, 
and he is now doing his best to propare himself for the pro- 
fession he has chosen. 

Joes M. BLEYER, 
formerly a pupil of Evening High School. 


Kindness is when people make others happy. Suppose 
you were going to school some cold winter morning, when 
the snow was on the ground; and a man with a large 
sleigh caught up with you, and you asked for a ride, and he 
said you could, that would be kindness. 

Or, suppose you had fallen down stairs, and your mother 
took you up, and asked yoa if you were hurt, and gave you 
medicine and sent for the doctor. All that would be kind- 
ness. 

Suppose you had fallen in the mud, and your sister pick- 
ed you up and brushed your clothes off, that would be 
kindness. 

All of you have had some sort of kindness done to you I 
am sure, and you know how pleasant it is. I will tell you 
a little story [ heard about kindness. 

t“ There was once a poor boy, who had to sell newspapers 
to make a living. 

One day, alter trying in vain to sell them, he became so 
— that he went into a grocery store, to warm him- 
self. 

While he was there, the store-keeper asked who he was, 
and where he lived, and finding that he had no father nor 
mother, took him as an errand boy ; and as he proved to be 
a very good boy, he finally adopted him.” I eall that kind. 
ness, 

FRED. WHARTON. 





The Writing Club. 

IT was astonished to see my letter in the Companion. If 
I knew it was to be printed I would not have putin so many 
silly things. I want, of course to belong tothe “ Writing 
Club.” I will now tell you about a fright I received not long 


since. 
It was a cold, dark evening. and as I went to bed—wlhich 


was ou the ground floor, I closed the window fearing I might 
take cold. I placed my Jamp on the corner of the bureau, 
with matches beside it. 1 undressed, said my prayers, and 
jumping into bed, was soon fast asleep. About midnight I 
awoke from a bad dream, to fee! the night air blowing from 
the window, and to hear loud breathing beneath my bed. 
My first thought was that my dog had entered my room ; 








but that was impossible, as the door was closed, and he ' 


could not open the window. Then I thought a tramp or 
burglar had come in, intending to rob, murder, or I could 
not tell what. I imagined all sorts of horrible things, and 
conjured up all the frightful tales I had ever read or heard 
of. There was nothing near me to defend myself with, and 
I could not distinguish an object in the room. I confess F 
was alarmed. The rest of the family slept up stairs, and 
would not hear meifI should call. I knew the sash was 
raised, by the wind blowing on me. What should I do? 
After waiting a considerable time, | cautiously raised myself 
in bed, and reaching out my hand tried to find the lamp. I 
would make a move and then waita few minutes, then 
another,and wait,and so on, until I finally grasped the 
lamp. This mus: have taken half an hour at least, and I was 
careful not to make the slightest noise. I did not know 
what to do, I lit the lamp, and as its cheerful glow, lighted 
up Sthe room, I began to Meela little more security. My 
lamp was uncommonly heavy, and with that in my hard I 
had the courage to lean down and look under the bed. The 
breathing still continued as loud as ever, with an occasional 
pause, to take a deeper breath. This was of some comfort 
to me, as thought if the person was asleep I might escape. 
I looked under and beheld—a little mouse, caught in a cir- 
cular trap in which he was running around and making the 
noise that sounded likea person breathing. 

I felt rather sheepish over the “ adventure” the next 
morning. My mother had opened the window after I had 
fallen asleep, and the mouse-trap haa been placed in my 
room without my knowledge. 


LEATHER PIL. 
P. 8. Friday bas’just come in, and he rays to ask you if 


he can write a letter. L. P. 
P. 8. No.2. I never can write a letter without a post- 
script. L. P. 


P.S. Nof8. Next month I will send a composition. 

lL. Pe 
Sept. 29—Albany, N. Y. 

I was much amused by theletter from Leather Piller, as 
well as the name itself. I hope he will write again. I 
would like to become a member of the Writing Club, and 
will try and write every month. I send answers to the his- 
torical questions, but I am afraid some of them are incor- 
rect. I attend school and study all the common branches, 
beside French, botany and music. I love music dearly, but 
do not care so much for the other two, Our class is going 
to have a School reception in December, and some of the 
younger scholars would like to take part ; but they can’tall 
speak pieces, nor sing songs, 80 we don’t know what to do. 
Can you, Mr. Editor, suggeet anything suitable, and thus 
obtain the hearty thanks of ROSE ELMER. 

+ woe - 
School Manners. 
BY JULIA GREY. 


In school, as well as every place else, you should be polite, 
A teacher thinks much more of a pupil who always says 
“Thank you,” or “If you please,” than of one who either 
tergets to say them, or thinks it too much trouble, 1 once 
heard a principal say, that of all her scholars, she knew 
which one had the best manners, for she always thanked any 
person who did the slightest favor for her. If you are stand- 
ing in the doorway, when a teacher wishes to pass through, 
instead of merely moving back a little, to make room, step 
off the threshold, bowing as you do so, Always bid your 
teacher good morning and good night. Be respectful to her 
and obedient. Never interrupt while she is speaking, and 
don't grumble about lessons before her. 

Be helpful, If a schoolmate does not understand an ex- 
ample that you do, show him. If ancther one cannot find 
his speller, lend him yours. Ifa pupil has been absent, go 
anz look him up and sce it he cannot come. Tell him where 
the lessons are, and explain anything that troubles him. 
Be gentle. If you should get jostled or pushed un'ntention- 
ally, don’t flare up and speak sharply. Be kind. If there is 
a pupil in the same class with you who is dressed poorer, 
don’t show a dislike to him, or treat him unkindly on that 
account. Be honest. When you give in‘your marke at the 
close ot school give them fairly. Marks gained dishonestly 
are worse than none. Be courteous. Do not think, that be- 
cause a person is an inferior that there is no necessity to be 
polite. Remember to be forgiving. If one of your school- 
mates should eclipse you and win the prize, do not dwell on 
if until it seems asif it was unfair, but think, “ Well, I 
have not won it this time. but I can try again.” Once more. 
be pleasant. How disagreeable to all is an unpleasant 
scholar. 

Do not be officious, By this term I mean that you are not 
to growd your advice in everywhere, or to lave some 
thing to say on every topic. Do not be ungrateful. If help 
is offered you about » lesson that you are unable to master, 
don’t reject contemptously. Do not be disobliging. Ife 
schoolmate wants to take a book or pencil you are not using 
do not reply harshly that he cannot have it. Do not be 
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stingy. If you have anything that others would enjoy share 
it with them Do not be jealous. If another pepil happens 
to have something suid to him that was not said to you, do 
not brood over it and think he is preferred. I notice this is 
a very common failing with scholars, and is one that should 
be most avoided. Finally remember ti:at “ Fine manters are 
the mantle of fair minds.”—-Scholar's Companion. 


The Childrens’ Rehearsal. 
BY DARLEEN FLOYD. 


Characters :—Kittie Kent, Mary Dale, Fannie Worth, 
Jessie Bell, Lizzie Downs, Kate Ferris, Amy Norris. 
The girls sitting together in a group. 

Kittie. Now, girls, what shall wedo? Teacher has gon¢ 
home to her dinner, and the rest of the scholars have gone 

-with Mary Forth’s to get flowers, to decorate with. Jessie, 
you think ef anything? 

Jessie. Shall we play “ Hide in sight, Buzz, or School ? 

Fannie. We‘have enough of school, end “Buzz,” is so old. 

Lizzie. And “ Hile in sight,” is’nt any fun. 

Kate. What do you say, to rehearsing our pieces? I 
think it will be pleasaat. : 

(Amy, May, Kittie, and’Fannie, all reply.) Oh! that will 
be nice. 

Lizzie. Some one must read the names of those to speak, 
for the programme’s are not printed. I numinate Kate Fer- 
ris. All who agree may hold up their hands. [All raise 
hands.} Kate, you are elected. Let us begin right away. 

Kate. Well, Kittie, Fan, and May, stand on the left side, 
[they move], Lizzie and Jessie and Amy, on the right 
Now, [taking up a paper] we are ready. [Reads]. 

Recitation by Miss Kittie Kent—Little Diliie-Dally. 
(Kittie steps into the middle of the floor, makes a bow, and 
recites.) 

Kittie, 


Scene :—Recess. 


I don’t believe you ever 

Knew any one go silly, 

As the girl I’m going to tell about, 
A little girl name Dilly. 
Dilly-dally-Dilly ! 

Oh! she is very slow; 

She drags her feet 

Along the street, 

And dilly-dallies so. 


She’s always late for breakfast, 
Withont a bit of reason ; 

For Bridget rings, and rings the bell, 
And wakes her up in season. 
Dilly-dally-Dilly ! 

Tlow can you be so slow? 

Why don’t you try 

To be more spry, 

And not dilly-dally so? 


Since she’s neither egick nor helpless, 
It is quite a serious matter 

That she should be so lazy, that 

We still keep scolding at her. 

Dill y-dally-Dillly 

It's very wrepg you know, 

To do no work, 

That you can shirk, 

And dilly dally ae, 

(Kittie again bows, and steps into Ler place.) 

Kate. The next in order, is a poem to be spoken by Miss 
Jessie Bell., (Jessie takes her place the same as Kittie, 
bows, and when finished steps over into the opposite side). 

Jessie. 

There was once a sinall child, 

Who would never say “ Please,” 

I believe, if you even went down on your knees ; 

But with folded arms on the table, would sit at hereage, 

Ani call out to her mother in words such as these : 

** Pass me the butter,” “Give me some cheese,” 

“Cut me some bread,” “I want some peas.” — 

So, the fairies, this very rude daughter to tease, 

Blow her away in a powerful breeze 

Over the mountains and over the sras, 

And there she must live, till she learns to say “ please.” 

Kate, Song, by May Dale, Lizzie Down and Amy Norris. 

(The three girlstake places and sing to the tune of 
“Lightly Row, and when ended step to the leit.) 

Here we are, 
Here we are 
Bright as any evening star. 
Now we sing, 
Now we sing, 
Gay as birds upon the wing, = 
Listen to our merry lay, 
First we study, then we play ; 
Full of glee, 
Fall of glee 
We are ever, don’t you see! 

Kate, Recitation by Miss Fannie Worth. (Fannie speaks, 
and when she takes her place among the others, they move 
60 as to form a semi-circle.) 

Fannie. —, Do not look for wrong or evil, ® 

You will find them it you do. 
As you measure for yuur neighbor, 
He will measure back to you. 


Look for goodness, look for gladness, 
You will meet them a!l the while. 





If you bring a smiling visage 
To the glass, you mee: a smile.’ 


(Bows and retires. All sing in concert, a song with which 
they are familiar, and then leave the room. ‘ihe success of 
this dialogue, depends on the manner ofthe actors. They 
should look interested, and when it is their turn, step out 
quickly, so as notto leave a pause. A larger or smaller 
number, can take part, if wisned.) 

* It’s splendid !’ and ‘I like it so much,’ exclaitned three 
of the group. . 

‘Well,’ said Carry, ‘don’t forget to think np some 
games. We won’t want to play Characters forever. But 
come, we mast take our seats,’ and the party separated.— 
Scholar's Companion. 
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A Boy’s Leisure Hours, 





What a boy does with his leisure is most important ; what 
he gets in school is mainly drill or exorcise ; it is a gymna- 
sium to bim ; he must eat el:ewhere. What he does with 
his spare hours determines his destiny. Suppose he reads 
history every day, or scientific books, in the course of a few 
years he becomes learned. It matters very little what he 
undertakes, Latin, Greek, Hebrew, Sauscrit, all disappear 
if he uses his spare time on them. 

A boy was employed in a lawyer's office to run of errands. 
He was to sit in a little outer office, and have the daily pa- 
per to amuse himself with. He commenced to #tudy French 
and at that little desk became a fluent reader and writer of 
the French language. He accomplished this by laying 
aside the newspaper and taking up something not so amus- 
ing but far more profitable. 

A coachman was often obliged to wait long hours while 
his mistress mad2 calls. He determined to improve the 
time ; he found a ema]! volume containing the Eclogues of 
Virgil but could not read it, and so purchased a Latin Gram- 
mar. Day by day, he studied this, and, finally, mastered all 
its intricacies. His mistress came behind lim one day as 
he stood by the horses waiting for her, and asked him what 
he was so intently reading. “ Only e bit of Virgil, my lady.” 
“What, do you read Latin?” ‘A little, my lady.” She 
mentioned this to her husband, who insisted that David 
should have a teacher, to instruct him. Ina few years he 
became a learned man, and was a useful and loved minister 
in Scotland. 

A boy was hired to open and shut the gates to let the 
teams out ofaniron mine, He sat on a log all day by the 
side of the gate ; Sometimes an hour would pass kefore the 
teams came and this he employed so well that there was 
scarcely any fact in history that escaped his attention. He 
began with a little book on English history that he found 
in the road ; having learned that thoroughly, he borrowed 
ofa minister, Goldsmith’s History of Greece. This good 


man became greatly interested in him and loaned him 
books, and was often seen sitting by-him on the log convers- 
ing with him about the people of ancient times. 

All of these show tha:, in this country any one can learn 
that wants to. If be is at work he still has three hours he 
ean call hisown. Let him use those wisely and he can fill 
his mind with stores of knowledge. 


ET “Fi 
A Woman’s Work. 

Mone than 2,000 years before Christ was born, there 
reigned in China an emperor named Hoangti. It appears 
he was fortunate in having # wife by the odd name of Sil- 
inchi, who as she was walking in the gardens of the palace 
noticed on a mulberry leafa tiny worm spinning its co- 
coon. Curiosity led her to watch the movements of the 
little creature until it had finished winding itself in its fine 
silken web, the thought never occurring to the Empress 
that it was of the greatest value. While she watched with 
growing interest, she discovered that such delicate spinning 
was far more beautiful than any machine could prodace, 
and she wished she might wear a dress wovey of such del- 
icate texture that no one else could copy, and all the world 
must look with admiration when she passed by. So sbe 








learned the manner of winding off the silk and weaving it, | 


and studied their ways and how to rear them that she might 
have asupply constantly on hand. At last she unfolded 
her knowledge to ;he emperor, who was overjoyed at finding 
not only employment for bis workmen, but amusement for 
himse'f, and so important was the discovery that the ex- 
portation of a single egg was punished with death. 

But once two monks of the order of St. Basil penetrated 
in their missionary Jabors as far as Chiva, and also became 
skilled inthe art of silk-weaving. Knowing that upon 
leaving, their persons would be examined as well as their 
gvods, they each carricd a bamboo cane in whieh were con- 
cealed many eggs, and taking them into Constantinople, 
they introduced the culture of the silkworm into Europe, 
where nurseries and manufactories were soon established; 
apd now produce material that may be regarded asa neces- 
sity, a luxury it can no longer be called, as the poorest can 
afford to buy a bit of ribbon, if nothing more. 








But this is not all ; consider for a moment how many per- 
sons in all parts of the worldare given employment in car- 
ing for the insects and in the weaving-houses. It must in- 
deed require much attention when we.remember that it 
takes 8,000 cocoons to make one dress. Even a doll's sash is 
made in that way, and every necktie that is worn is first 
spun by atiny worm- These are fed witk the leaves of the 
mulberry tree, cut in small pieces, and are so voracious that 
they require to be fed eight times a day, but they are such 
workers that it it necessary, that they may spin 2000 feet 
in one cocoon, and this is so delicate that the same number 
of cocvons only weigh four pounds. 
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Land of Roses. 





It is probably not generally known that the region in 
which the wer has been going on is the land avbence by far 
the greatest quantity of attar of roses comes. Kasanlik is 
the center of one of a most remarkable species of horticul- 
ture tobe found in the whoie world. The Mussulman 
tradition assigns the origin of the rose to the night of Ma- 
homet’s journey to Heaven. The white roses sprang from 
the drops of sweat which fell from the blessed forehead of 
the prophet himself in the toilsome asceut ; the sweat ot 
Borak, tbe miraculous animal he rode, gave ‘irth to the 
yellow ones ; while the celestial drops which tell frcm Ga- 
briel were the source of the red rose. Roses are not grown 
there as with us, in isolated patches in gardens, but in fields 
and in ridges as if they were no better than potatoes. It 
would be difficult to imagine anything more charming than 
the appearance of those rose fields; and any painter who 
should attempt to reproduce this picture would assuredly be 
charged with exaggeration. But it would be impossible to 


‘catch the infinite a]terations of color both among the roses 


themselves and the green leaves of the shrubs. Hundreds 
ef millions of rose leaves strew the ground and are useless 
for the chief object iu view. It is calculated that about one- 
fourth of the leaves are lost in this way ; perhaps as many 
more either fai] to come to the requisite perfection, or are 
unavoidably wasted. Tbe entire produce of the region, of 
which Kasanlik is the center, is estimated at between 195 to 
220 gallons of rose oil. The wealth of water is prodigious ; 
springs are not only numerous, but most abundant in yield. 
The whole valley was a picture of prosperity, the result 
of natural fertility carefully tended by human industry. 
When roses are not cultivated, heavy crops of maize are 
gathered, and along the slopes and down by the waterside 
are numerous herds and flocks. Kasanlik is a town of 
10,000 iz habitants, and is surrounded by magnificent walnut 
woods, which also are a source of commercial industry. 
Many of the trees cover an extent of 100 feet with their 
spreading branches, while countless wild pigeons fill the 
woods with their cooing. The murmuring of the rush of 
waters is heard in every direction ; the sky itself presents 
perpetuaily changing aspects by reason of the neighboring 
mountains ; while the deliciously fresh air is redolent with 
delicata2 perfume. 


Acrostic. 








BY CHESTERFIELD. 
THE ScHroLar’s COMPANION we with pleasure greet. 
How great a boon, each month, this friend to meet, 
Fach issue with good things for youth replete ; 
ScHoLaRs ’tis true have many so called friends, 
Caring for nothing bvt their selfish ends. 
How full of mischief is their weekly trash ! 
Of boys adventurous, and girls most rash, 
Lying and thieving ; slighting honor’s laws, 
And seldom fighting in a righteous cause ! 
Renounce such vile companions boys, and then, 
Society may hope for noble men. 
COMPANION, better things we hope from you. 
Of all that’s gcod and virtuous, just and true, 
Make us the lovers. Guide the youthful mind 
Past Folly’s doors; and let us ever fiod 
Advice with kindness given. Rebuke with care, 
New fields of pleasure for the ycung prepare. 
Instructive stories from your pen we crave ; 
Of fun we'd have a share; be not too grave. 
Now do your best. Success your road will pave. 





Jou WESLEY’s home education, under} the tutelage of 
his parents themselves, was peculiar, and was well calcu- 
lated to accustom him early, to habits of diligence and per- 
severance in any labor which he might unde:take. 

‘Why, my dear’ said his father to his mother one day, 
while she was patiently teaching him a simple lesson which 
he was slow to learn,‘ why, my dear, do you tell that dull 
boy the same thing twenty times over 7 


‘ Becaure,’ replied the mother, ‘nineteen times won’t do. 
If I tell him but nineteen times, all my labor is lost ; but 
the twentieth time secures the object.’ 
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“THE CONFLICT OF AGES.” 

Men differ on nearly every issue. There 
have always been opposite parties in polities 
and religion, though the measures fought 
over one day may be: universally adopted at 
another, and those sacrificed 1egarded as 
heroes and martyrs. Medicine has also been 
subject to revolutionary disturbances. When 
Drs. Harvey and Jenner annuunéed their dis- 
coveries, they were held in contempt and 
ridicule by an incredulous and ignorant pub- 
lic, yet to-day they are received and honored 
by all as benefactors. When Dr. Pierce an- 
nounced his Discovery, many seemed to doubt, 
and were skeptical concerning all medicines 
and doctors, but proof of merit has dispelled 
all doubt, and to-day the Golden Medical 
Discovery is the standard remedy in curing 
the most obstinate digeases of the liver and 
blood, having entirely supersedec the oid- 
time sarsaparillas b# reason of its superior 
merits. 

Norwicu, Chenango Co,, N. Y., Noy. 3, °73. 
R. V. Prerce, M. D.: 

I was afflicted with ascrofalous affection 
on one of my legs. t was troublesome for 
over two years,so much so that I could not 
wear a boot, and [ had to keep my leg banid- 
aged. It resulted in a raw sore. It got so 
that it became a general talk that I would 
have to undergo amputation of the limb. One 
physician told me he never saw such a sore 
cured. I commenced taking your Golden 
Medical Discovery together with your Pellets 
as directed on the bottles, and when I had 
consumed six bottles of Discovery, my leg 
was entirely well, and has remained so ever 
since,—a period of over two years,—and I 
would not swap it for fifty wooden legs. 

Yours truly, JOHN SHATTUCK. 
_ ‘—_ om > — 

We call tle special attention of all Educa- 
tors to the advertisement of the well-known 
firm of Hall & Benjamiv, on page 9, manu- 
factnrers and deaiers in Scientific supplies of 
all kinds. Having a well appointed shop at 
their establishment with skilled workmen of 
the highest grade, and improved tools, they 
are prepared to make apparatus to special or, 
der, and also to repair appaiatus in the short— 
est notice and in the best manner. 

—_—-—- — om > --—- 

ALLIGATOR LEATHER.—Twenty years ago 
the secret of tanning the alligator hide was 
revealed toa partner of a Boston boot and 
shoe house by an old Canadian. The busi, 
ness of collecting and tanning the skins 
Was at once commenced, and now from 17,- 
000 to 20,000 are tanned yearly, which are 
consumed by boot and shoe manutacturers in 
every portion of the United States as well as 
exported to London and Hamburg. In the 
foreign trade, however, the French are for- 
midable rivals, owing to their superior 
methods of tanning, in which as a nation 
they best the world. ‘The alligators former- 
ly came almost entirely from Louisiana, and 
New Orleans was tle great centre of the 
business. Owing to their indiscriminate 
and injudicious slaughter, however, the ani- 
mals became thinned out, and but little busi- 
ness in that line is now done in the Crescent 


Cty. The Florida swamps and morasses are 
now in the harvest fields,and Jacksonville, 
in that State, is the great depot. 





FOOD DRUGS 


THE BLANCHARD 


TONIG EXTRACT OF WHEAT 


BLOOD, 
NERVE, 


BRAIN. 


CURE CO 





A New Scale of Prices. 


The Rolletin School Supplies. 


1. THE BULLETIN BLANK SPELLER. 

This containg 40 es, octavo size, and is bound in 
Stiff Covers, ef it may be written in when laid up- 
on the knee, It is ruled for 70 lessons of 25 words 
each, with additional pages for misspelled words. It 
aleo contains rules for spelling lists of misspelled 
words, etc. Qf its ral character and utility, we 
need say oe that it was prepared by Principal H. B. 
Buckham, of the Buffalo State Normal School. At the 
desire the price has been made less than one half the 
uaual c for books of euch a size, and we confi- 
dently rely upon ar extensive sale in every State in 
Union, Price 15 cents each ; $10.00 per hundred, 


2. THE BULLETIN COMPOSITION BOOK. 

This is precisely like the above, except that it is not 
ruled for spelling, but for compositions, with new ar- 
rangments for marking, also devised by Principal 
Buckham. Its advantages are ite stiff cover and its 
cheapness. Price, as above, 15 cents each ; $10.00 per 
hundred, net. 


3. THE BULLETIN WRITING PAD. 
We sold Ten Thousand of these last term, sending 
them to Adelphi Academy, Brooklyn, 8t. Lawrence Un- 
iversity, the Buffalo Normal School, and to every part | 
of the State, Each pad contains 96 leaves, 192 pages, | 
8} inches by 6. Price $6.00 per hundred, net. 
4. THE BULLETIN SCHOOL RULER. 
These are one foot long, one inch wide, printed on 
manila tag-board with inches and metres on one side, 
and an immense amouut of statistical information on | 
the other. Price 3 cents each ; $1.00 per hundred. 


Special Copies at the Hundreds Price, 


Other School Bulletin Publications. 


The School Bulletin, 16 to 24 pages thonthly, 





TB cccccccccccccecccteccsessccvesesece 50 


50 

The Regents’ Questions, complete, interleaved 100 

sn “ - Key to Arith. Questions 25 

Key to Geog. Questions 25 

Arith. Card-board Slips 1 00 
Arith., Geog., Spell., 

Gang GUID. cc ccccccccccescvcecesecosscces 25 
Constitution of the tate of New York, last 





amendments.................. eS OY 25 
Bradford’s Thirty Problem of Percentage....... 25 
Beebe’s First Steps Among Figures............. 50 | 

os i of 


“ Teachers 


Sk ne nanigndinkecuedsesess esas: ccésens 100} 
Roe’s Work in Number............ wéenanaene 50 | 
DeGraff’s School-Room Guide,.... . mess Bent 
Ryan’s Weekly ch oal Record, per 14 sheets.... 50 | 
The School Institute Song Budget.............. 15 | 
Commissioner's Certificates, per book of 100.... 115 
Teacher’s Contracts, per pair.................. 10 
Order of Eveniag Prayer, per hundred.......... 1.50 
Familiar Statement as to the Prot. Epis. Cb., 

Sy ens’ ehontecdensheuses Sensbece 100 

Address 


Davis, Bardeen & Co., 
SYRACUSE, N.Y. | 





Wew Jersey 


PUBLICSCHOOLJOURNAL 


ISSUED MONTHLY. 

SUBSCRIFTION,. «00000000000 $1.00 per year. 

It is our purpose to maintain a periodical that shail 
be a necessity to all who wish to be informed upon the 
condition and progress of education in New Jersey, | 
Hence, the paper will be largely 2 school newspaper, | 
Regular departments are assigned in each issue to 
State news, news from the Cities, and news from the 
counties, 


Weekly Report: Ungraded Schools 


Printed on strong white card 4}¢x7 in. 


Wholesale Price, 80 cts. per 100. 


If desired the School Regulations or other matter 
neatly and carefully printed on back of report, at low- 
est prices, 


MONTHLY REPORT” © GRADED SCHOOLS 


Wholesale Price. 40 cts. per 100. 


Name of School and of Principal printed in each 
order without extra charge. 

Regulations, Course of tudy, or other matter may | 
be printed on back of report. 


@ } 
= 






EXAMINATION BLANK 
For MIRANKC, W KLY, MONTHLY,; TERM, 
or ANNUAL 

SBSSADINA TIONS.) 


For all Schools and all subjects of study admitting 
of written work. 


On half sheets fine cap paper 8x12 in. 


Wholesale Price, 75 cts. per 100. 
Can be furnished in full sheets at 90 cents per 100, 
Address all orders to 


Cc. JAMAJORY, Publisher, 
P. O. Box 77. «. Bloomfield, N. J, 








EVFRY TEACHER, 

No matter who heis or where 
he is, can make MONEY by 
addressine the Publishers of 





DIRECTORY * 
of SCHOOLS and COLLEGES. For particulars ad- | 


dress the New Yor« ScHoo. Journat, 17 Warren St. 


Albany, N. Y¥. 


Albany Academy. Merrill E, Gates. 
Female Academy, Miss Louisa Ostrom, 
Pear] Street Institute. Amos A. Cass. 


ad Brooklyn, N. ¥. 


AdelphiAcademy. Samuel G. Taylor. 
awe Collegiate — ng ay Pres’t. 
neum wes rge N. elow,. 
Boys’ School, A. T. Baldwin. . 
Business College, H. A. Carpenter, 4th St. and B’way. 
Kindergarten School. Emily Chris . 
Business College. C. Claghorn, 40 Court Street. 
College Grammar School. L. W. Hart, 197 Joralemon. | 
Col. & Pol’technic Inst, D, H, Cochran, Livingston Court 
Dean‘A . Alfred T. Deane, 437 Carlton, 
Lockwood Academy. John Lockwood, 139 8. Oxford. 


Canandaigua, N. Y. 
Canm.iaigua Academy. Noah T. Olarke & E. 8. Ball. 
minary. 








Ontario Female Se B. 8, Richarde, 
Clinton, N. Y. 


Clinton Grammar School. Isaac O. Best, 
Dwight’s Home School. Benjamin W. Dwight, | 
Houghton Seminary. John ©, Gallup, 


a 


oP) New York City. 


| Young Ladies School, Miss 8. BSpring. 121E. 36. | 
| Kleinfeld’s ™etituta, 8, H, Kleinfeld, 16083rd Av. | 


Collegiate School.g ‘teorge C. Anthon, 252 Madison Avy, | 
Collegiate SchoolL™ Jhomas R. Ash, 17 East 16th St. 
Young Ladies’ School, Mrs. J. T. Benedict, 7 E 42d St, | 
Young Ladies’ School, Miss Anna O, Brackett, 9 W. 39th 
Collegiate School. Rev. H. B, Chapin, 79 W. 52d St. 
Young Ladies’ School. Mme. Charbonnier, 36 FE, 35th. 
Charlier Institute. Elie Charlier, 108 West 59th St. 
Young Ladies’ Sch’l, Elisee Charlier, 167 Madison Av. 
Collegiate School. Geo. W. Clarke, 40 Washington Sq, 
Kindergarten. Miss Emily M, Coe, 44 East 43d St, 
Collegiate School, Alfred Colin, 1267 Broadway, 
Oniversity School, V. Dabney. 25 East 29th St. Jf 
Collegiate School. D. 8, Everson, 727 6th Av, 
Collegiate School. Eugene Fezandie, 37 West 33d St. | 
Young Ladies’ School. Amelia Figuera, 351 E. 83d St. | 
Young Ladies’ Schooi, Chas, H. Gardner, 620 5th Av, | 
Collegiate School. Gibbens & Beach, 544 5th Av. 

Young Ladies’ School. Miss Haines, 10 Grammercy P’k. 
Collegiate School, Joseph D. Hull, 58 Park Av, 
Kindergarten. Mrs. Kraus-Boelte, Broadway. 





| Collegiate School. Morris W. Lyon. 5 East 22d St, 


Sollegiate School. John MeMullen, 1214 Broadway. 
Collegiate School. J. H.Morse, 1267 Broadway. 
Packard’s Business -— ~ 8. 5S. Packard, 805 B’way. 
Yonng Ladies’ School, Mrs, Sylvanus Reed,% E. 53d. 
Collegiate Schoo!. Dr. Julius hs, 101 West 45th St. 
Young Ladies’ Schl, Dr, B. ©, VanNorman,212 W, 59th. 
Rutgers Female College. Rev, Thomas D. Anderson. 
Collegiate School. J. L. Hunt. 182 5th Avenue, 
a ~ to and English School, C, A, Miles, 100 W. 
43d, 
School for Boye. Miss Warren. 6th Avenue, opposite 
Reservoir Park. ° 
Young Ladies’ School, Mile. Sophie Lenz. 167 Mad- 


ison Avenue. 

St John’s School. Rev. Theodore Irving. 21 West 
32d, } 

— for Young Ladies, Mrs, Griffiths, 23 West 
48th. 

School - Young Ladies, Dr. Sarah L, Hendrick, 33 

West 42d. 

School for Voung Ladies, Madam C, Mears, 222 Mad. 
ison Avenue, 

— for Young Ladies, Misses Marshall, 250 Weet 

Friends Seminary, Benjamin Smith. East Sixteenth 
strect, 

Schoolfor Young Ladier, Mlle. Rostan, No, 1 East 
dist. 

Park Jnstitute, John B, Hayes, Ph. D., 859 Sixth Av; | 
ent 


« 


New Jersey. 


Centenary Collegiate Institute, Hacketstown. Rev, 
G. H. Whitney . 

Freehold Institute. Freehold. Rev. A. 8. Chambers, 

Female College. Bordentown. Rev. W. OC. Bowen, 

Jamesburg Institute. Jamesburg. M. Oakey. 

Chilton Hill School. E' th. Mr. Young. 
Poughkeepsie.: 

Brooks Seminary for Young Ladies. Mre M. B.J. White, 

Cottage Hill Ladies’ Seminary. C.C. Weteeli, 

Collegiate Institute. George W. Cook, 

Female Academy. D. G. Wright. 


Riverview Military Academy. Otis Bisbee, 
Sing Sing. N. Y. 
Military School. Rev D, A. Holbrook, 

Mount Pleasant Military Academy. Benjamin & AMen. 
Ossining Inst. for Young Ladies. Mies 8. M.Van Vicek. 
Tarrytown, N.Y: 

dome Institute. Miss M. W. Metcalf, 

Irving Institute. A & Rowe, 

Jackson Military Insti . Rev. F. J. Jackson, | 
Young Ladies’ School. Miss Bulkley. 





) 


Yonkers. 
Locust Hill Sem: . Miss Emily A, Rice. 
Military Institute. njamin Maat). | 


Philadephia, Pa, 
Chegaray Institute. Madame D’Hervilly. 


Female Seminary. Misses & Dillaye. 
West Chestnut Street Lnstitute. J. A. Bogardus. 
New York, 


Alexander Institute (B). 0, & R. Willis, White Plains, | 
Boarding School ®. Mrs H, O, Morrell, Manahaseet, 
Chappaqua Inst.(Both). 8, C, Collins, Chappaqua,N.Y. 
Young Ladies’ Institute. Mortimer L, Brown, cater. 
Sayuga Lake Academy. Charles x 
Temple Grove Sem’y (G). Rev, Chas. F, Dowd, Saratoga. 
Massachusetts, 
éveylock Institute. B, F, Mills, South Williamstown, 
Connecticat, 

Bethany Academy. W. L. Woodruff, Bethany, 
Military Academy, Stamford, 

Jersey City, N. J. 
dasbrouck Institute. 


360 State, | - 





Belect School. Misses » Hansen. 
“fineland, N. J. 
School for Young Ladies. Mrs. E, W. Grey, 
Pennsylvania. 
Penn Military Academy. Chester. Theo. H ry 
Sem _ “ 





the New \_ _.«« School Journal. 


‘ . Rev. Joseph W 
Wilson College. Cnembamsbene, Rev. W. T. Wylie, 
wer Valley Acadercy Downing’sn. ¥. D.Lote : 


Oconemowec, Wis, 
Young Ladies School. Miss Giace P,” Jones, 
Jersey Shore, Pa. 
The Eclectic Institute. Prof. H. D. Patton. 
Hoboken, N J. 


Boardivg and Day School T. H. W. Scnieaur, 272 


Bloomfield St, 
Peekskill, N. Y. 
Peekskill Military Academy. Wright & Donald. 








DUCATIONAL BUREAU, 35 UNION SQUARE.— 
Engagements made for Teachere. No charge to 

schools and families, 

ANNA RANDALL DIEHL, Manager. 


OLDEN HILL SEMINARY fer young ‘adies 
Bridgeport Conn. Addrees Miss Emtty Newson, 





INDERGARTEN NORMAL INSTITUTE AND 
National Kindergarten, Washington, D.C. Au- 
tumn Class begins Oct, 24. 1877, Mrs. Louise Pollock 
and Miss Susie Pollock, Principals, M:a, Louise Pol- 
lock has been for fifteen years an earnest student and 
advocate of the Kindergarten System, and transtated 
Mdme, Zine Morgenstern’s * Paradise of Childhood,’” 
# Manual for Family and Kindergarten in 1864, Wiss 
Susie Pollock graduated im the Kindergarten Normal 
Inetitute of Berlin, Prussia, and has been ever since 
snecessfully engaged in teaching in accordance: with 
Freebel’s Kindergarten System in Maes, and Wahing- 
fon, For terme and particulars apply to the Principals, 
MRS, LOUISE POLLOCK or MISS SUSIE POLLOCK, 
8. E. corner of 8th and K sts., Washington, D.0. 





ATIONAL SCHOOL OF ELOCUTION AND ORA~ 

tory. 1418 Chestaut St., Philadelphia, Pa, For 
Clergymen, Lawyers, Teachers, Business Men, and all 
classes of advanced Students, Attention to conversa- 
tion and oratory, vocal culture, reading and recitation, 
Chartered March, 1875. Grants diplomas. Both sexes 
admitted, Send for catalogue. 


ACKARD’S BUSINESS COLLEGE, , Methodist 
Building, 805 Broadway, New York, This is 
professional school for business training, and is under 
the personal supervision of its founder and proprietor, 
Mr. 8. 8. Packard, who for the past 20 years was asso- 
ciated with Messrs. Bryant & Stratton, and is the au- 
thor of the Book-keeping series which bears their 
name. The College was founded in 1858, and hae 
made steady progress in utility and public favor, and 
now stands at the head of this class of schools. The 
location is unsurpassed ; the rooms spacious and ele- 
gant; the course of study most thorough and efficient. 
The rates of tuition have recently been reduced, and 
pupils can enter at any time, ition per term of 
twelve weeks, $55.00, Call or send for circular con- 
taining full particulars, 8,8, PACKARD, Principal, ® 








AINE’S BUSINESS COLLEGE, 62 Bowery, cor, 

Canal 8t, Established 1849, Paine's Uptown Col- 
lege removed to 907 Broadway. Specialties.—Book- 
keeping, Arithmetic, Classics, Rudimental and Higher 
English Branches, Writing Lessons $3.00 per montb, 
Ladies qualified as book keepers and cashiers, Day or 
evening from 9 A. M, till 10 P, M, 





FLORENCE KINDERGARTEN. 
Mrs. A. R. ALDRICH, Principal. 

The Board of Trustees of the Florence Kindergartem 
will add to the inetitution, a Training Class for instruce 
iton in Froebel’s Science, which will offer superior ade 
vantages to those wishing to unceretand the method j 
and principles of Kindergartening. 

The kindergarten numbers fifty-eight ; the building 
and grounds are ample ; the location unsurpassed ; and 
terme and board, reasonable. 

Address, for cireular, Mre. A, R, ALDRICH, Princi 
pal. or Mr, H, B, HAVEN, Secretary, Florence, Mase, 


~ AMERICAN KINDERGARTEN, — 


33 W. 45‘) street. near 5S‘) Ave. N. Y- 
18th year begins Sept. 25th., Miss E, M, Cor., 
Principal. 


NORMAL SCHOOL for MOTHERS and TEACE- 


ERS. 

Re-opens Oct. 2d Free Lectures every Wed- 
nesday, from 2to4P. M., at Educational Parlor 
and General Depot for American Kindergarten 
Material, 621 Broadway, N. Y. 


NewYork Conservatory Musi, 


LOCATED IN NEW YORK ONLY AT 
No. 5 E. 14th «t., second door cast of 5th Ave. 
Incorporated 1865.) 

This RENOWNED SCHOOL of VOCAL and IN- 
STRUMENTAL MUSIC, Harmony and Composition, 
Elocution and Oratory, Dramatic Action, Foreign Lan- 
guages, Drawing and Paiating, offers unequalled ad- 
vantages to pupils, from the first beginning to the fin- 
ished Artist. 

A SPECIAL TRAINING COURSE for Teachers, 
Classes of Three Pupils, $10 per quarter.. 

Terme: < os Two vad 15 a 
(Strictly Private Lessons, 30 “ 

The CONSERVATORY remains open the entire year, 

STUDENTS MAY BEGIN at any time, the Quarters 
commmencing from date of entrance. 

SUBSCRIPTION BOOKS Daily from’8 A.M, to 10P,M, 

N. B.—THE NEW YORK CONSERVATORY. located 
at No. 5 East 14th st., near 8th ave, (the only Charter- 
ed Conservatory of Music in the State), is entirely sep- 
arate and distinct from all other Music Schools which 
imitate its name and methodr, evidently with the view 
of obtsining patronage thereby. 

The celebrated Arion Pianos are used in the school, 

MERICAN and FOREICN TEACH- 
£R'S AGENCY. 





“w 

Supplies Tutors, Professors, Governesses and Teach- 
ers for every department of instruction. Gives infor- 
mation to parents of schools; sells and rents 
school properties. Twelve years’ successful experience 
in the management of the “American School Lasti- 
tute,’ warrants Miss Young in guaranteeing satinfac- 

tion. Circulars sent on application. 

Address 

MISS M. J. YOUNG, 

23 Union Square, New ¥om 
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Dansville Seminary, 


A HYCIENIC SCHOOL 
FORSTUDENTS OF ALL AGES. 


Grading from common English branches to the stud 


fes in the Sophomore year of the Colleges and Univer- | 


sities, 
Five Graduating Courses, requiring from two to six 


yoars’ study. 

Art and Music Departments excel in facilities, being 
under artists of superior merit. 

French and German taught by a native Franco-Ger- 
man. 
Commercial Department, including business theoret- 
ical and practical, under an experienced business man, 

HYGIENIC EDUCATION A SPECIALTY. 


Students with poor health received and given special 
studies and physical care adapted to their needs. Pre- 
cocious children and children predis to disease 
taken and cared for with a view to their physical devel- 

ment, Lectures on Hygiene, Morals and Etiquette, 
gomi-weekly. Daily Exercise in Military Drill for 
gontlemen and Calisthenics for Jadies. Hygienic Diet 
and observance of careful habits of living required by 
all, Fall Term begins September 13th, 1877, Winter 
Term begins January 8th, 1878. 
, For catalogues, and other information, address} 

8. H. GOODYEAR, A. M., 
Principal Dansville (Hygienic) Seminary, 
ansville N.Y. 


FFER at We will during 
A GREAT 0 eethese Hard Times 
dispose of 100 PIANOS & ORGANS, new and 
second-hand of first-class makers locluding 
WATERS? at lower prices for cash or Jnstall- 
ments or to let until paid for than ever before 
offered. WATERS’? GRAND SQUARE and 
UPRIGHT PLANOS & ORGANS (ED CLUDING 
THEIR NEW SOUVENIR AND BOUDOIR) are 
the BEST MADE. 7 Octave Pianos $150.7 1-3 
do $160 not usednyenr. “2° Stop Organs 
$50. 4 Stops $58. 7 Stops 868. 8 Stops $75. 10 
Stops $88, 12 Stops 8100 cash, not used a year, 
in perfect order and warranted. LOCAL an 

TRAVELING AGENTS WANTED. Illustrated 
Catalogues Mailed.A liberal discount(o Teachers, 
Ministers,Churches,etc, Sheet music at half price. 
HORACE WATERS & SONS, Manufactrs.and 
Dealers, 40 East 14th St., Union square, N. ¥. 


TESTIMONIALS, 


Tne New York Times says; Waters’ Orchestrion 
Chime organ is a beautiful little instrument, simply 
ect. The chime of two and one-half octave bells, 
and the artistic effects capable of being produced by 
the player are singularly fine. 

The tone is full, clear and resonant, and a very in- 
toresting effect is produced with the chime of bells,— 
Obristian Union. 

The Waters’ pianos are well known among the very 
best. Weareerabled to speak of hese instruments 
with confidence, from personal knowledge,—N. Y. 
Mvangel'st. 

We can speak of the merits of the Waters’ pianos 
from personal knowledge, as being of the very best 
quality.—Christian Intelligencer. 


os 


Mitchell’s Hints for the Ove-worked............ 
Kggleston’s, (G, C.) Now to Educate Yourself.... | .7) 
*Schrmidt’s Hist ry ot Education,...... 








OKS 


Which every teacher should possesss, 


Burton’s Obverving Faculties sue ae 
Camp’s Illustrative Teaching seiishaaesianaiene aa ane 
Hailman’s Kindergarten Culture................ 75 


Hailman’s Leeturn on Pedagogy................ 75 


Orcutt’s Teacher’s Manual wae 1,0¢ 
Barnard’s Oral Training Lessons....... 1,00 
Donai’s Kindergarten 1.00 
Hailman’s Object Teachirg... nae Low 
Kriego’s, The Child, its Nature and Relations... 1.00 
Loomis’ Mental and Social Culture.... ......... 1.90 
Duffey’s (Mrs. F. B.) No Sex in Education __.. 1.00 
Hart’s, In the Sch@viroom... : ' 1,26 
Mann and Peabody's Kindergarten Guide. 1.25 
Gow’s Good Morals and Ger tle Manners... . 1.25 
Herbert Spencer’s Education.................... 1.25 
Clarke’s Sex in E lucation 1.25 
Weil’ Graded 8 ‘hools ea: 1.25 
¢, Harrison and Calkins’ How to Teac oan i 
Ruasell’s Norma! Training oneeness _ it 13s 
Potter and Emerson’s School and Schoolmaster., 1.50 
Page's Theory and Practice ot Teaching. .... 1.50 
Raub’s Plain Educational Talks... ...... éetn ace 
*Sypher’s Art of Teaching School..... ") Uso 
orthend’s Teacher's Assistant 1.50 
Northend’s Teacher and Parent vi pee 1.50 
Calkins’ Primary Object of ieachmg...... 1.50 
Ray’s Mental Hygiene..................007 727 1.50 
Hoibrook’s School Managemert ct 1.50 
Jewell’s School Government 1.50 
Wickersham’s School Economy. 1.50 
Richter’s, (Jean Paul,) Levana...... 1.50 
— Building of a Brain... 1.50 
Davies’, (Emily.) Higher Education of Women _ Y 
Dwight’s Higher Christian Education ree Le 
Mansfield’s American Education oamkecee 1:50 
Northrop’s Education Abroad. ._. 1.00 
Ogden’s Science of Education...... 9° "** 1150 
Todd’s Student's Manual... 1.75 
Abbott's Teacher..........0000 1071777000 1.7! 
Bheldon’s Lessons on Objects... PPR E Robie 175 
Kingsley’s Heaith and Education... °°" *" 78 


Brackett’s, (Anna C.) Education of A . 7 
Mayhew’s Universal EdBeation aeRO 


Holbrook’s Normal Methods of Teaching "tse 
eae Methods of Instruction ed eae. — 
‘ouman’s Culture Demanded by Modern Life. 90 
Barnard’s Pestalozzi and Pestslonsianiow ee 3:50 


S@™ The above named volumes 
on receipt of price. 
Address the publishers of the JOURNAL, 
E. L. KELLOGG & co,, 
17 Warren Street, New York, 
New Yorx, July, 1877. 


SiXPENNY SAVINCS BANK 


Corner of Broadway and Astor Place. 
Open daily from 10 to 8 o'clock 


VIVE CENTS TO ¢5000 RECEIVED 


will be sent post-paid 





TUITION MONEY COLLECTED. 


% will collect fuition money for School Principals in 
ong ee ; Stateaand Canadas; will cob 
lect tai! durjng the Summer vacstion and remit to 
who leave town; and will generally act as 
nancial agent for principals in this city. Terms very 
reasonable, no charge unlésa collections are made.— 
Refer to R. McBurney, Esq., Secretary Young Men’s 
Christian Ass’n, Hudson & Straus, Feqs., Att’ys at 
T.aw, 61 Wall st, Address for jculars 
L. W. FRISBIE, 
346 Broadway, MW. Y. 


Devoe’s Brilliant Oil, 


Safe and Reliable. 





The Devoe Manufacturing Co., 


80 Beaver Street, 
NEW YORK. 


Boys and GIRLS 


ARP MAKING MONBY RAPIDLY 
printing Cards, Lubels, marking clothing, 
ec.: FAMILY PRINTER and complete 
outfit, by mait. for $1, prints 4 line; $3, 
Slines; 86,5 lines. DIAMOND PRINT- 

RR. SS and complete ont 
nis 24.29% in.; @IB, 4254; in? 
Cc LDING Eb. Fort-1i Sq., Boston, 


Do Your Qwn Printing 


> NO EXIENSE,excert for ink and papey after 
procuring GOLDING'S OFFICAL PKRRSS and 
outfit for printing Cards, Tags, Labels. Cireu- 
Frery Business Man shoutd have one. 


© Outfits from $l up 


: “a Send two 3c.atampea for new Iv vated Catalogue. 
GOLDING & CU.,Manuf'rs, Fort- Wi So, Boston. 





























a CARD. 


Having bought Mr, D, Honerook’s Stock 


Estate, 
to fill promptly all orders for 


Holbrook’s School Apparatus. 


Respectfully, CHAS. W. HOLBROOK, 
Windsor Locks, Conn,, 1877. 


in Real 





ELECTRIC PEN 


—AND— 


- 
DUPLICATING PRESS. 





vols, &c,, &0,, the undersigned is prepared | 


| 





| 










ne TOG Bi, NS 


x; 
EAL 7 MuciLACe,&. 


Best Known. EstaptisSHen, 1824, 














MISFIT CARPETS. 


English Brussels, Three-Ply and Ingrain, also, Stair Carpets, Velvet 
Rugs, Crumb Cloths, Oil Cloths, ete., very cheap at the Old Place, 
112 FULTON STREET, NEW YORK, 
Carpets carefully packed and sent to any part of the 

United States free of ciarge, 
s@- Send for Exvlanatory Circular. 


J. A. BENDALL 





Cut this out, and enclose it with 


you the paper for one year. 


Post Office, “‘ 





SIMPLE IN OPERATION, 
PERFECT IN WORK, 
UNRIVALLED IN SPEED, 


cess from a single Written Stencil, 

It is the cheapest method of producing Circulars, 
Price Lists,*Market Quotations, Pamplets, Lawyer's 
Briefs, Contracts, Abetracta, Legal Documents, Mani- 
fests, Time Tables, »reight Tariffs, Labels, Letter 
and Bill Heads, Maps, Architectural and Mechanical 
Drawings, Bills of Fare, Music, Insurance Policies, 
Press Reports, Bankers’ Forms, etc, 

2,000 of these Instruments are in use among 
Prominent Business firms and 
Corporations, 

Send for samples of work ad description. 


CEO. H. BiISss, 
GENE?AL MANAGER, 
220 to 232 Kinzie St., Chicago, Ill. 
R. HENRY, General Eastern Agent, 
20 New Church St., N. Y. 
W.F. WHEELER, General Western Agent, 
142 La Salle St., Chicago, Il 
D. H. LAUDERBACK, Agent, 
628 Chestnut St., Phil., Pa. 


The Tip Top Package ts the largest and 
best selling out. Rg ADA See. 
18 Sheets Note Paper, 1 Envelopes, 





Pencil, Penholder, Golden Pen.Set of Ele- 

gant Gold Stone Sleeve Buttons, Gents 
Lake George Diamond Pin, Amethgat Stone Ring iniaid with 
gold. Amethyst Stone Scarf Pin. Gold-plated Wedding Ring, 
Set bud Ear Drops, Ladies Flowered and Siivered Ha’ Pin, 
Ladies Fancy Set Pin & Drops, Gold-plate Collar Bution, Geats 
Gold-plated Watch Chain and Set of Three Gold riater’ = ods 


The entire Lot sent post-paid for 60 
cents. ayy 5. BRIDE, 
MENTS TO ‘GENTS. J, 
Clinton Place, Hoeven 
’ 
ALBANY BOAT--PEOPLE’S LINE 
One of theelegant boats of this line, DREW or ST. 
JOHN, will leave Pier 41, N. R., foot of Canai st., every 
woek-day at 6 p.m., connecting at Albany with express 
traigs for Saratogr. Lake Lake Champlain, the 
Adirondack and White Mountains, Cooperstown, Sha- 
ron, and Richfield Springs, the Thousand Islands of 
the St. Lawrence, and all favorite summer resorts north 
and west, Fare only $1.50. Meals on the European 
plan. Messina’s celebrated String Bands accompany 
each steamer, Through tiokets can be had at the office 
on the pier, No, 7 Park pl., 785, 942 & 944 B’way, N. Y.; 
Court st., and 333 Washington st., Brooklyn ; 79 4th 
st., Williamsburgh ; 107 Montgomery st., Jersey City, 
and at principal hotels in New York. Freight received 
until the time of departure, 8. BE. MAYO, Gen. Pas. 








Samples worth $5 


$5 to $20 per day at home. 


free. Stinson &Co., Portland, Maine. 














From 1,000 to 7,000 Copies can be madv by this pro- 


| 





Agt. 
$66 3. Pies town. ‘Terms and $5 outf&t , 
free. H. LL & CU., Portland, Me. 


County, ae 


Name in full, here, —________---------- ees 


{27 Ladies should begin with Miss or Mrs. as the case may be. 


The New York School Journal, 
$2.00 A YEAR. 


— ie em oe 


$2.00, on receipt of which we will send 


gq Write name and address plainly. eg 


State, 


8a Please make remittance by Post Office Money Order, or by Regis- 


tered Letter. 


Address 


E. L. KELLOGG & CO. 


7 WARREN ST., N. Y. 





H. T. HELMBOLD'S 
Concentrated Finid Extract 


BUCHU., 


Owing to spurious articles 
palmed upon the public for the 
past five years on the reputation 
of my preparations, I am forced 
to make a radical change in my 
abels and wrappers. The Gen- 
uine, from my original recipe, is 
printed in Carmine ink, and pre- 
pared by the H. T. Helmbold Man- 
ufacturing Co., 30 Platt street, 
New York. 





A Fine Stereopticon 


FOR SALE, CHEAP- 
Addreas 


WILLIAM H. FARRELL. 
Care New Yor« Schoo Joumyat, 
17 Warren Street, New York 


HOUSEHOLD NECESSITY 
VALUABLE RECIPES. 


| HOUSEHOLD, . - 
Price 25 cents. Somest c. a 
This book contains an INV ALO Ee MAL. 
tion of RECIPES needed in every FAMILY. 


Sample copies by ma‘l, postpaid for 25 cents. Address 
FARRELL & Co., 371 Broadway, Brooklyn, New York, 


VERY CHEAP. ' 


A first class, new. and perfectly elegant Piano. A 
companion to the one in the White House at Washing- 
ton, D. C. 





2. 
A new, beaut'ful, and concededly the best Health 
Lift made. Very Cheap, 
3. 
Two boxes of Minerals, twentyfive in each. Very 
Cheap. 
4. 
Two cases of minerals, one containing 100, and one 
200 specimens. Very Cheap. 
Address 
Publishers of NEW YORK SCHOOL JOURNAL, 
17 Warren Street, New York, 


NEW YORK 














see o HPMest centre orwsepeass 
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AND EDUCATIONAL DIRECTORY 








HYGIENTC 
UNDERGARMENTS 


For ladies and children. These received the highest 
Centennial Award. The Judges’ report highly 
* eommends them. They are all patented, Mrs, H.8. 
Hutchinson’s is the original and only store entirely de- 
voted to the manufacture and sale of these garments in 
this city. There ere many spurious patterns that look 
like them ; but these are the only ones that obsolutely 
give health and comfort to the wearer,—their sole 
merita, Circuiars sent free on application. 

Be sure and apply to 


Mrs. H. S. HUTCHINSON, 
6 East 14th Street. 





Winerals, Sins, Bivis, kc 


The Naturalists’ Agency has been established at 
3725 Lancaster Avenue, Philadelphia, for the 
urpose of giving collectors ot objects of Natural 
istory an opportunity of buying, selling or exchang- 
ing their duplicates or collections. 
mens sent to any part of the world by mail. An 
ustrated monthly bulletin of 8 pages sent free. 

I received the highest award given to any one at the 
Centennial Fxposition of 1476, and the only award and 
medal given to anv American for “‘ Collections of Min- 
erals.” 

My Mineralogical Catalogue, of 50 pages is distrib- 
uted free to all rs, to others on receipt of ten 
cents. Itis usely i!lustrated and the printer and 
engraver charged me about $900.00 before a copy was 
struck off. By means of the table of species and ac- 
companying tables most species may be verified. The 
price list is an excellent check list containing the names 
of afl the jes and the more common varieties, ar- 
ranged alphabetically and preceded by the species 
ber. The i ber indicates the place of 
any mineral in the table of species, after it will be 
found the species’ name, composition, streak or lustre 
cleavage or fracture, , specific gravity, fusi- 
bility and crystalizalion. ° 

The large increase of my business has compelled me 
to rent the store No. 3727, and use it entirely for Birds 
Shells, Plants, Books, Fossils, Mound 
Builders’ Relics, and other objects of Naturai History. 
I have secured the services of one of the best taxider- 
mists in the couutry, and can do the best custom work, 

Over 38 tons, and nearly $35.000 worth of Minerale 
onhand, $19,000 worth sold since the 17 day of Janu- 
ary, when the firet box was put into my establishment. 
November 13, my cash sales were over $1,500 and cash 
receipts over $1,200. 


COLLECTIONS OF MINERALS 
Fer Students, Amateurs, Professors, Physicians 
and other Professional Men. 

,. The collections of 100 illustrate all the principal spe- 
ties and all the grand subdivisions in Dana and other 
works on Mineralogy : every Cr} stalliae System ; and 
all the principai Ores and every known Element. The 
collections are labelled with a printed label that can 
only be removed by soaking. The labels of the $5.00 
and higher priced collections give Dana’s species nam- 









































ber, the locality, and in most cases, the compo- 
sition of the Mineral, All collections accompanie* by 
my Illustrated Catalogue and table of species & 
25 50 100 
NUMBER OF SPECIMENS) |. oxlin box|in box 100}200|300 
Cr and fragments) $ 50 | $1 00) $1 59| $1/ $2| $3 
ar sarge gg 150} 300] 600) 5) 10) 25 
Amateur’s size, 23 in 
BRS coccqoceses cocccces eccce oleccee -| 10) 25] 50 
or Acad- : 
emy size, 234 x 33g in., 
y= abe : a my eecdeccfeces ociocce «+| 25) 50)100 
liege size, 31¢x - 
Shelf Specimens. —...... sececcleses s+, 5011501300 





WR. Send for bulletin, stating where you saw this ad 
vertisement. 


A. E. FOOTE, M. D. 
Prof. of Chemistry and Mineralogy: 
Fellow of the American Association for the Advance- 
ment of Science; Life Member of the Philadelphia 
Academy of Natural Sciences; and of the American 
Museum of Natural History, Central Park, N. Y, 





AT THE OFFICE 


&SON 
TI 
N Wiese 


732 Sinsow St, PHILADELPHIA, 


Who are our authorized agents, and will 
Tecelve Advertisements at our — 
TOWEST CASH RATES. 


THIS PAPER IS curt FILE 
F, 








FOR SALE. 


A large and flourishing Academy Boarding School 
ad ladies and gouiomen, fe in oa New 
ork ; completly furni<bed, ig ample =c- 
commodation for Two Hundred Boarders. po anh me 
grounds. Ample setof apparatus, chemical and phil- 
a, = a library containing about twenty-five 


umes, 
The above entire property will be sold cheap, only 
long time given for the 
really presents 
an opportunity 


PONDS EXTRACT. | 
POND'S EXTRACT 


The People’s Remedy. 
The Universai Pain Extractor. 
Note: Ask for Pond’s Extract. 
Take no cther. 


“Hear, for I wiil speak of excellent 
things.’’ ® 
POND'S EXTRACT — Tho creat Vegetable 
Pain Destroyer. Has been in use over 
thirty years, und forcicanlinessand prompt 
enrative virtues cannot be excelled. 
CHILDREN. No family cin #fford tobe without 
Pond’s t-.xtract. Accidents, Bruises, 
Contusions, Cuts, Sprains, are relicved | 
almost instantly by externs! application. | 
Promptly relieves pains of Burns, Scalds, 
Excoriations, Chafings, Old Sores, | 
Boils, Felons, Corns, etc. Arrests in- 
fiammation, reduces swellings, stops blceding, | 
removes discoloration and heuls rapidly. 
LADIES find it their best fricud. -1t assuages 








the pains to which they are peculiarly 
subject—notably fulinees and pressur. in 
the head, nausea vertigo, &c. lt prompt! 
ameliorates and permanently als a 


kinds of inflammations and ulcera- 


tions. 

HEMORRHOIDS or PILES find in this the 
only immediate relief and,ultimate cure. 
No case, however chronic or obstinate can 
long resist its regular nse. 

VARICOSE VEINS. It is the only sure cure. 

HIDNEY DISEASES. It has no equal for per- 
manent cure. 

BLEEDING from any cause. For this it isa spe- 
cific. It has saved hundreds of lives when ail | 
other remedies failed to arrest bleeding from 
nose, stomach, lungs, ind elsewhere. 

TOOTHACHE, Earache, Neuralgia and 
Rheumatism are all alike relieved, and 
often permanently cured. 

PHYSICIANS of al! schools who are acquainted with 
Ponc’s Extract of Witch Hartel recom- 
mend it in their practice. We have letters of 
commendation from hundreds of Physicians, 
many of whom order it for use in their owa 
practice. In addition to the foregoing, they 
order its use for Swelliugs of ail kinds, 
Quinsy. Sore Th: oat, Inflamed Ton- 
sils, simple and chronic Diarrhea. Ca« 
tarrh (for which it is a specific, Chile 
blains, Fros Feet, Stings of 
Insects, Musquitoes, etc.. Chapped 
Hands, Face, and indeed all manr«r of 
skin diseases. 

TOILET USE. Removes Soreness, Roughness 
and Smarting; heals Cuts, Eruptions 
cnd Pimples. It revives, invigorates and 
refreshes, while wonderfully improving the | 


a. 

TC FARMERS—Pond's Extract. No Stock 
Breeder, no Livery Man can afford to be with- 
out it. It is used by all the leading Livery 
Stables, Strect Railroads and first Horsemen 
in New York City. It has noequal for Sprains, 
Harness or Saddle Chafings, Sintfness, 
Scratches, Swellings, Cuts, Lacerations, Bleed- 
ings, Pneumonia, Colic, Diarrhea, Chills, 

8, 





&c. Its range of action is wide, and the 
relief it afords is so prompt that it is invulua- 
dle in every Farm-yard as well as in every 
Farm-house. Let it be tried once, and you 
will never be withont it. 

CAUTION! Pond’s Extract has been imitated. 
The genuine article has the words Pond’s 
apostate ly Itis . 

only persons Living who ever 

knew bow to prepare it pro ly. Refuse all 

tions of teh] azel. This is 

the only article used by Physicians, and in the 
itals of this country and Europe. 

HISTORY and Uses of Pond’s Extract, 

in pamphlet form, sent free on application to 

PONDS EXTRACT COMP. » 98 Maiden 

Lane, New York. 


"THE TEACZER’S DENTIST 


WwW. J. Stewart, 
No. 336 West 30th St. 


Offers his services to the teachers and other. 


of New York City and the vicinity 
All branches of the Profession attended to 
at very moderate rates. 

“N. B. Special attention paid to filling 
teeth with the Gold and Platina Alloy Stop 
ping. This is in every respect a superior 
filling, and ae durable as goid : it will neith. 
er thrink-nor corrode Teeth filled witk 
this material from $1.00 to ‘$1.50, according 
to size, 

Special rates to teachers.) 


Refers to the editor of the JouRNAL. 





CEO. STIMPSON, Jr., 


Expert for the detection of Forgeries and 
the proper of disguised hand wri , he aleo 
makes 8) Round Hand Writ » both 
plain and attention 


Particular atten legal 
papers. Wills, Resolutions Testimonials 











48 Cuamepens 8t. Koom , New YorE 





LE’ ss e 
HONEY OF HORGHOUND AND TAR 


FOR THE CURE OF 
Coughs, Colds, Influenza, Hoarseness, Difficult 
Breathing, and all Affections of the Throat, 
Bronchial Tubes, and Lungs, leading 
to Consumption. 

This infallible remedy is composed of the 
Honey of the plant Horehound, in chemical 
union with TAR-BALM, extracted from the 
LiFe PRINCIPLE of the forest tree ABEIS 
BALSAMEA, or Balm of Gilead. 

The Honey of Horehound soOoTHES AND 
SCATTERS all irritations and inflammations, and 
the Tar-balm CLEANSES AND HEALS the throat 
and air passages leading to the lungs. Five 
additional ingredients keep the organs cool, 
moist, and in healthful action. Let no pre- 
judice keep you from trying this great medi- 
cine of a famous doctor who has saved thou- 
sands of lives by it in his large private practice. 

N.B.—The Tar-Balm has no BAD TASTE or 
smell. 5a 

PRICES 50 CENTS AND $1 PER BOTTEE, 
Great saving to buy large size. 
*“‘Pike’s Toothache Drops” Cure 
in 1 Minute. 

Sold by all Druggists. 


C. N. CRITTENTON, Prop., N.Y. 








/ 
GLENN’S 
- > > cet 
SULPHUR SOAP. 
A Srertinc Remepy For DISEASES AND 
INJURIES OF THE SKIN; A HEALTHFUL 
BEAUTIFIER OF THE COMPLEXION; A 
RELIABLE MEANS OF PREVENTING AND 
RELIEVING RHEUMATISM AND GOUT, AND 
AN UNEQUALED DISINFECTANT, Deopo- 
RIZER AND COUNTER-IRRITANT. 
Gienn’s Sielphur Soap, besides eradi- 
cating local diseases of the skin, banishes de- 
fects of the complexion, and imparts to it 
gratifying clearness and smoothness. 
Sulphur Baths are celebrated for curing 
—— and cther diseases of the skix, as 
well as Rheumatism and Gout. Glenn’s 
Sulphus Soap produces the same effects 
at a most trifling expense. This admirable 
specific also speedily heais sores, bruises, scalas, 
burns, sprains and cuts. UW removes dandruft 
and prevents the kaif fom falliag out and 
turning gray. 
_ Clothing and linen uset in the sick room 
is disinfected, ani! discases communicable by 
contact with the persoa, prevented by it. 
The Medical Fraternity sanction its use. 


Prices—25 and 50 Cents per Cake; per 
Box (3 Cakes), 60c. and 81.20. 


N.B.—Sent by Mail, Prepaid, on receipt of price, ani 
5 cents extra for each Cake. 


“‘HILV’S TAIR AND WHISKER DYE,” 
Black or BGrewn, 50 Cents. 


€.¥. CRITTENTON, Prop’r, 7 Sixth Av., ¥.¥. 








New York Mailing Agency. 
with latest improved Ne per Fold wg and a 
Machines. 13 Spruce Bt. te BRAS. Manag or 


JUST PUBLISHED. 


WOOLLETT’S 
Villas and Cottages, 


| 
ORS 
| 


Homes for All. 


A BOOK FOR THE PEOPLE, 





| Suc wine PLANs, ELEVATIONS ANQ VIEWS 
OF TWELVE VILLAS AND TEN COTTA- 
GES, BEING A COLLECTION OF DWEL- 
LINGS SUITED TO VARIOUS IN- 
DIVIDUAL WANTS AND AD- 
APTED TO DIFFERENT 
LOCATIONS, 





FReduced cut of Perspective View, Piate 23.) 
This is the most picturesque and pleasing work iseu- 


ed, adapted to the public wants, 
of forty 8 x 12 plates. 


One Vol., oblong 8vq, 


Cloth, mailed, postpaid to any address on re- 
ceipt of price........ eveccecsesooecs: ee cvcees $3.00 


=) 
| CONTENTS. 


—_— 





as VILLAS. 
1 Pate Basement, lst and 2d etory plans q 


1, 
Frame Villa, Scale indicated on plate. 
PiatTE 2. Perspective view. 





Scale indicated on plate. 

Plate 17. Perspective view. 

Plate 18. let and 2d story plansof a Brick Villa, 
| Scale indicated on plate. 

Plate 19. Perspective view. 
|/11 Plate 20. Perspective view of Brick villa. Plans 
similar to Design 10. 

12 = Plate (21. ist and 2d story plans of Frame Vil- 
| la. Scale indicated on plate, 
/11 Plate 22, Perspective view. 


se 
No, 


2 Puate 3. Perspective view, Fiame Villagt 
House, Plans similar to Design No. 1. 

3 Puate 4. Ist and 2d story plans of a Brick Vib 
la. Scale indicated on plate. 

3 Puate 5. Front elevation of Villa. Scale indi 
cated on plate. 

3 Piate 6. Perspective view. 

4 Pate 7. Ground and 24 floor plans of Bric} 
Villa. Scale indicated on plate. 

4 Piate 8. Perspective view. 

56 Purate 9. Istand 24 @oor plane of a Frame 
Villa. Scale indicated on plate. 

5 Pirate 10. Front elevation. 

6 Pare 11. Ist and 2d story plans of a Frame ville 

6 Pate 12. Perspective view. 

7 Pate 13, Ist and 24 story plans of a Frame villa 

7 Plate 14. Front elevation. 

8 Pilate 15. Pe otive view of a Villa. Plane 
Gimilar to Design 7. 

9 Pilate 16. Ist and 2d story plans of Brick Villa, 

9 

0 


= 


COTTAGES. 


Plate 23. ist and 2d story plansof a Frame 
Cottage. Scale indicated on plate, 
Plate 24. Perspective view. 
Plate 25. Perspective view of Frame Cottage.’ 
Plans same as Design 13. 
Plate 26. Ist and 2d story plans of a Frame 
Cottage. Scale indicated on plate, 
Plate 27. Front elevation 
Plate 28. Perspective view. 
Plate 29. Istand 2d wtory plansof a Frame 
om Scale indicated on plate. 
Pi 30. Perspective view. 
Platc SI. Ist and 2d story plans of a Brick Cot- 
e, Scale indicated on plate. 
32. Perspective view. 
Plate 33. Ist and 2d story plans of a Brick Cot- 
page. Scale indicated on plate 
ate 34. Perspective view. 
Plats 35. Ist and 2d story plans of a Frame 
Cottage. Scale indicated on plate. 
Plate 26. Perspective view. 
Piate 37. Perspective view of Cottage 
similar to Design 7. 
Plate 38 


L ~\ anaes view of Cottage. Plans 
similar to Design 7. 
Plate 39, ist and 2d story plans of a Brick and 


Frame Cottage. Scale indicated on plate 
Plate 40. Perspective view. 





Plane 
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REMINGTON 
SEWING MACHINES. 


No Machine has sprung 80 rapidly into favor as por- 
sessing just the qualities needed in a family Machine— | 
namely: Licut RUNNING, SMOOTH, NOIsELess, RaPrp, 
DuRnaB.E, with perfect Locxstiron, 


Within the past year importaat inprovements have 
been added end no trouble will be spared in keeping 
the ReMINGTON ahead of all competitors, 


PRICES GREATLY REDUCED. 
Agents Wanted in all Unoccupied Ter- 
| ritory. 





China and Glass Ware 


AT POPULAR PRICES. 
White English Porcelain Dinner Sets, 100 pieces. $16.50 
Fine White French China Dinner Sets, complete. 30.00 
Fine White French China Tea Sets, 44 pieces. 7,00 
Fine Gold-Band French China Tea Sets, 44 pieces 8.50 
Fine White French China Cups and Saucers, doz. 2.00 
Toilet Sets, 11 pieces, decorated, $5; white 3.00 
ALL HOUSE FURNISHING GOOD 8. 

Goops From WEEKLY TraDE SALes A 8 PKCIALTY. 
Tl}, Catalogue & Price-list mailed free on application. 
C. L. HADLEY, Cooper Institute, N. Y. City. 

Goods carefully selected and packed for transporta- 
- free of charge, Sent C. O. D, or P. O. money or- 
ae 

Please mention where you saw this advertisement 





THE ATLAS 


Health-Lift, 


The Best in the world. 





28 x 24x 20 
Eastlake style. 


Gymnasium, Harvard University. 
CAMBRIDGE, Masa, 
March 10, 1877, 
W. A, Knight, M. D., Inventor Atlas Health Lift. 
Worcester Mass. 
My Dear Sir: 

The experience gained by nearly three month’s 

use of your complete machine in this gymnasium, ena- 
bles me to say that it not only skems to be, ax express 
sed by me some months since, but, in my opinion, it 
13 the beat health lift hitherto constructed, 
Used according to accompanying instructions, I re- 
gard it as a safe and healthful developer of strength, 
and invaluable to the Gymnasium, the Academy, and 
the Family. 











REMINCTON 
Creedmoor Rifle. | 


VICTORIOUS AT 


CREEDMOOR, 1874. 
DOLLYMOUNT, 1875. 
CREEDMOOR, 1876. 


SINGLE AND DOUBLE 


BREECH LOADING 
SHOT GUNS 
- } K = 
The best guns for the price ever produced, Univer- 
sally recommended by those who have used them, 


WTESBB’S 


Patent Cartridge Loader. | 


The only complete apparatus ever invented, combin- 
ing in one complete and portable machine all the vari- 
ous implements employed in loading paper and metal- 
lic shells, 





REVOLVERS, REPEATING PISTOLS. AMMUNI- 
TION, GUN MOUNTINGS, IRON AND STEEL 
RIFLE AND SHOT BARRELS, FOR 
CUSTOM GUN SMITHS, 


Armory % Principal Office, Illion, N. Y. 


BRANCH OFFICES ; 
81 & 283 Broadway, New York, Armes and 8, Machines, 
Boston, 146 Tremont St., Sewing Machines and Arms, | 
Chicago, 237 State St., Sewing Machines and Arma, 


Baltimore, 47 North Charles St., (Masonic Temple), | 
Sewing Machines and Arms, 





What will the Weather be heme 


POOL'S SIGNAL SERVICE BARO 


OR STORM GLASS AND THERMOMETER COM- 
BINED, WILL TELL YOU. 


It will detect and indicate 
correctly any change in the 
weather 12 to 48 hours in ad- 
vance, It will tell what kind of 
a storm is approaching, and 
from what quarter it eomes— 
invaluable to navigators, Far- 
mers can plan their work accor- 
ling to its predictions, It will 
save fifty times its cost in a sin- 
gle season. There is an accu- 
rate thermometer attached, | 
which alone is worth tbe price of the combination. We 
will send it rxex to any address on receipt of 82. This 
great Weather Indicator is endorsed by the most emi- 
nent Phyricians, Professors, and Scientific Men of the 
day to be the BEST IN THE WORLD. 

Beware of Imitations, none genuine without our | 
Trade Mark. Every instrument warranted Perrect 
and ReE.ianix, When you order, please state your P. 
©, addrea, and ment‘on the name of Express Co.. and 
their pearest office to your place, Post Office Money 
orders or Registered Letters may be safely sent at our 
Risk. We make good ALL DAMAGE THAT OCCURS BY 
SHIPPING, 

Agents wanted. Send stamp for circular, Exclu- 
sive controle of territory granted. Manufactured only 


by the 
U.S. NOVELTY CO., 


















ly \ 
TAD MARY 


| of your leisure tyme to my interest. 





835 Broadway, New York. 
Please mention this paper, 


—_— _ _ 


$1 2 a duy ut home. erat ‘wanted. Outfit and York; 
terns free TRUE Philade’ 


CO,, Avgusta, Maire. 





Very truly yours, 
F, W. LISTER, 
Supt. nen, Harvard ae CaN 


CASH CAPITAL, 200,000. 
COMMERCIAL 


Fire Instance Company, 


of NEW YORK. 
Office, No. 157 Broadway. 


M.V.B. FOWLER, - Presi tent, 
DAVID QUACKENBUSH, - 


Secretary. 


PIANOS : ORCANS. 


LICGHTE and ERNST, 
(Sole Successors to Licuts & BrapBury,) 


Manufacturers of first class Pianofortes. Established 
1840, Special rates to Teaohers on easy Monthly Pay- 
ments, Warerooms No, 12 Fast 14th Street, between 
Broadway and 5th Avenue. Also Sole Agents for 
Smith's celebrated American Organs. 


FITS, tat REE 


POSITIV im ¥ CURED, the worst cases of the | 
longest standing, by using Dr. Hebbard’s Cure. 
“NO HUMBUG,” IT HAS CURED THOUS- 
ANDS. Will give $1.000 for a case it will 
not benefit. A Sample Bottle free to all addressing 
Duets & Co., Chomass Office 1,323 Broadway, We Sa 


@ Youcan 
‘School Teachers: !:% 
| ine rease your salary by devoting a ver? small purtioa 
I do not expect 
you to canvass for my celebrated Beatty’s Pianos and 
Organs unless you see fit to ; but the service I require 
of you is both pleasant an profitable. Full particn- 
lars free. Addresa, AWIEL F. BEATTY, 


Washington, New Jersey. 


a day sure made by agents sell ng out 
$10 {0 $25 Chromos, Crayons, Picture and Chromo 
Cards, 100samples worth $4 sent postpaid for 75 cts, 
Ilvstrated Catalogue free. J, H. BUFFORD’S SONS. 
BOSTON. Established 1830, 


VEN HELPS THOSE WHO 
help themselves, The spirit | 


























oft sell help ts tie root etall genuine crowthin tue individual ; Chess 
ae well tied maxims, embatytng in a amall compass the results of 
V st enman experience, Remember, industry ix the foundation anid 
Luilkding up of Empires, Send 1Se, for 136 page Catalogue of Type, 
Vresses, &c., to W. ¥. EDWARDS, 10 Barclay Street, New York. 

BUCKEYC SELL FOUNDRY. 

Establiehed in 1837. 
jor Betis of Coppcr an? Tin, mounted 
with the best Rotary Hanm..,». for Churches, 


Schanis, Parws, Factories, Court-ho> sea, Fire 

Alarms. Tower Clocks. etc. Fully Worranted. 
lilustrated Catalogue sent Free. 

_ Veuntene & Torr, Oth. Dt a de.. Clasten vil, Ciaciea: 1 


AVED | MANUAL 


AYER & SON'S MANUAL 


Acompiete guide to ndvertisers, New Haven Journal.— 
A necessity to all wh sudvertise. Louisville Commercial. 
—The most compiete and reliable work of, the kind. 
Pittsburg on on Sert free to all wh averties. 
rE own ug 25 IL 
W, SON AGENTS, TPuit. AORLPHIA’ 

Get our stimate before making any pes tS 
contracts, Our b- wines is arse ‘acilities unsur. 
pa . Pricesthe lees Toons the 











YEING.—Staten Island Fancy Dyeing establish- 

ment. Banretr, Nepnews & Co., Office,5 &7 

John Street. B anch Offices—1142 Broadway New 

239 Fulloa Street, Brooklyn; 47 North 8th St, 
iphia ; 110 W. Baltimore Street, Baltizaore. 








Of superior ENGLISH man- 
ufacture: in 15 Numbers: suit- 
ed to every style of writing. 

For sale by ALL DEALERS. 


SPENCERIAN 








SAMPLE CARDS, containing 
one each of the 15 Numbers, by 
mail on receipt of 25 Cents, 
Ivison, Blakeman, Taylor & Co. 

138 and 140 Grand st., V.¥. 











JOSEPH CILLOTT’S 


STEEL PENS. 


The well-known numbers, 303—404— 
170-35 | —-332, and bis other styles 
can be had of all dealers. 

JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS, 
91 John Street, New York. 
Henry Hoek, Sole Agent. 








ESTERBROOK & CO 
FALCON PEN. 



















Hall & Benjamin 

Manufacturer & Dealer in 

CHEMICAL and PHYSI- 

CAL APPARATUS, 

CHEMICAL GLASS 
WARE 





CHEMICAL and SCIEN- 
TIFIC SUPPLIES OF 
ALL KINDS, for = 
VOLLEGES, SCHOOLS, LABORATORIES, Etc., Etc. Sp>cial estimates cheerfully 
made, Apparatus skilfully rep sired by exnerienced ‘workmen, Send six cents for large 
Hust: ated and price Catalogue, No, 191 GREENWICH St., bet. Fulton & Dey Sts., N. Y. 











E. B. BENJAMIN, 
10 Barclay St., New York 


Importer & Manufacturer 


) SCHOOL AND LABORATORY 
APPARATUS. 


. Agent for 
ANALYTICAL BALANCES anp WEIGHTS ; Improved HOLTZ ELECTRIC MA- 
CHINES, $25 each, giving 5-inch sparks ; non- -blistering PLATINUM. Received First 
Prize at Philadelphia for “APPARATUS of excellent design and finish, and rare and 
pure CHEMICALS.” Largecloth-bound Catalogues, $1.50 each. N.B. —Ihane no part. 
ner in business. 





REYNOLDS PATENT 


ECONOMIC 
BOOKS AND BOOK BACKS, 
Duplicating Letter Books, 





CONSECUTIVE BOOKS, 
END-OPENING MEMORANDUMS. 


MANUFACTORY, DAYTON, OHIO. 


BANK and MERCANTILE | ILE PRINTING a SPECIALTY. 


Xi &@. COODWIN, Easterm and Southern Agent, 
76 Park Place, New York. 





Bryan's Electro-Voltaic and Magnetic Appliance 


This improvement embraces ali the effective properties of old inventions without the inconvenience of 
using vinegar acids or other liqnids to eet them in motion. The are 80 nicely adjusted that the heat 
and moisture of the body are sufficient to cause the electro-voltaic current, and they are P ame py | mag- 
netic as long as in good order. They are undoubtedly superior to anything of the kind offered for sale, and 
meet with the just commendation of our most eminent practitioners. They can be worn night or day by ei- 

ther sex with privacy, and without the least y or incon’ 








———e—_ 
t@” THEY ARE SELF-APPLICABLE, AND A SELF-CURE WITHOUT MEDICINE FOR ALL DIS- 
EASES ARISING FROM A LOSS VITAL FORCE: DYSPEPSIA. PARALYSIS, 
emaetes oe EPILEPSY OR HYSTERIA, WEAK 
LUNGS, GENERAL DEBILITY, KIDNEY 
COmEL A>. IMPOTENCY, 

AKNESS. AND 
PHYS CA PROSTRATION. 
Pamphlets, with certificates from physiciar s an4 p2rsons who have been cured, sent free on application. 
Dr. J. Bryn will advise free of charge in relation to treatment and nature of appliance. Address, 


BRYAN APPLIANCE Cco., 
147 &. Fifteenth St... New Work 














STEEL PENS | | 








